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It all depends upon whether you're talk- 
ing about shipping freight, or taking 
a trip, or building and equipping a mile 
of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 1% cents 
for moving a ton a mile. They carry pas- 
sengers for an average charge of only 
2% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possible 
because private investors have saved 
up and put up $125,400 for each aver- 
age mile of railroad line—an investment 
not only in track, but also in locomotives 
and cars, bridges and signals, and sta- 
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tions and yards that make up a working 
railroad. 

Because of that investment, America 
has a railroad system that provides the 
most economical, as well as the most 
efficient and the safest mass transporta- 
tion in the world. What’s more, it’s a 
system which not only does not rely 
upon help from taxpayers—but actually 
pays into the public treasury in taxes 
each year almost $4,000 per mile. 

To keep these railroads abreast of 
the nation’s needs requires not only 
constant maintenance but a steady pro- 
gram of replacement and improvement 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:30 
Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. 





—and the costs of doing that are twice 
what they were before the war. The 
only way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replace- 
ments and improvements is to earn an 
adequate return on the money invested 
in them. 

To enable American railroads to con- 
tinue giving the most economical, most 
efficient, and the safest mass transpor- 
tation in the world, it’s important to 
everybody that railroad rates shall be 
in line with today’s cost of producing 
the service—for tomorrow’s railroads 
depend on today’s earnings. 
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Laundry Pick-Up ... with a 35-ton “Wash* 


This rubber-tired giant rolls over mine-built roads to move 
coal from the tipple to a distant washing and preparation 
plant, for in this case, the rich coal seam spreads for miles 
from the point of original entry. In order to reduce the costs 
and haulage time, new shafts were constructed. Now trucks 
bring coal to the original preparation plant—which prolongs 
by far the use of these costly facilities. 
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Newest thing in laundries —for washing coal! In this 
coal preparation plant, quality coal is separated from im- 
purities by a flotation process! The heavier foreign mat- 
ter sinks into giant tanks, while the pure coal floats off on 
top. Only then is it graded for size by machine-operated 
screens before shipment. 


No housing problem for this miner and his family—for 
like thousands of coal’s experienced workmen, he owns 
his own home. Today two-thirds of America’s bituminous 
coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
their houses, and home ownership among modern miners 
generally is on the increase. 
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Coal mining today is one of the most progressive 
con- of America’s great industries—and we've prepared an 
most accurate, timely book, Pertinent Facts About Coal, 
spor- to help you and your classes keep up-to-date on its ee 
it to many developments. For your free copies, mail the i Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
il be coupon today. i Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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The May Cover 
To be a stu- 
dent of biology 


in nature’s uni- 
versity. Our 
cover artists re- 
mind us of just 
a few of the 
fascinating ac- 
tivities that are 
a part of every 
school course in 
biology. Let us not complicate this in- 
teresting subject by listing the many 
technical sciences that are based on 
this simple and fundamental one. Let 
us rather approach our interest in 
biology from an interest in life itself. 

Beginning with the individual cell 
and continuing with its combinations 
in the lower and less complex forms 
of plant and animal life, the student 
of biology finally reaches an under- 
standing and appreciation of the com- 
plexity and divinity of life as it is ex- 
emplified in its highest form, the 
human individual. 

It is interesting to point out that it is 
seasonably significant also to have the 
May cover signify biology. It is during 
the month of May that new life comes 
to its greatest brilliance—the flora and 
fauna are at the peak of a new cycle of 
growth and reproduction. 

Our feature article contains many 
helpful suggestions to the teachers and 
students of biology. To the writer of 
our article biology is a round-the-year 
subject. Each summer he conducts an 
outdoor science camp in Colorado. 

It is, indeed, fitting that we conclude 
our interesting series of cover pictures 
for this year with bugs and bees and 
trees and flowers and all the varied life 
of the great outdoors. 
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CROSS (Yanada 
by Fail 


COMFORTABLE 
CANADIAN 

=—— 
PACIFIC 
STYLE! 









Just sit back...relax...enjoy gracious 
Canadian Pacific hospitality en route East 
or West across Canada. Your train is 
as comfortable as that favorite easy chair 
...the service is polished, courteous, 
efficient. 


Along the way, you'll see the Canadian 
Rockies, forests, rivers... magnificent 
Canadian countryside! 


In Victoria, holiday at the Empress Hotel 
—an English country house famed for 
superb Canadian Pacific service. 





Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips, 
and Alaska cruises from your local agent or 
any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Some frontier teachers pun- 
ished those playing hooky by 
making them wear the ‘‘Leath- 
er Specs.’” These huge, floppy 
blinders - with slits to see 
through, and temples of twigs 
and string - convinced many a 
lad that all holidays do not 
end happily. . 









































vacations...are not always fun 


“SUMMER TIME!” Such exciting thoughts these words bring to 
mind. Trips to the shore .. . the mountains . . . to distant, dreamt- 
of lands ... that long-awaited change of scenery. ... 

But well worth remembering is this;—changes of scenery mean 
other changes, too—changes of air, water, food,—of trains, planes, 
cars and lodging. ... 

So—be wise . . . be prudent . . . be protected during the active 
months ahead with Educators Income Protection,—best illustrated 
by these actual vacation claims cases taken from our files, .. . 


$52.86 for Miss J "s Vacation Iliness 


Her summer vacation rudely disrupted by an attack 
ef flu, Miss J was disabled 13 days,—collected 
Educators Disability Benefits during that period. 














$135.72 for Mrs. L ’s Touring Accident 


Suffering an injured chest, back and shock 
from a touring accident, Mrs. L re- 
ceived Educators Benefits for 5 weeks. 














$155.71 for Mr. S ’s 
Camping Injury 

A leg-muscle injury in- 

curred while playing bas- 

ketball disabled Mr. 

S——,—totally and 





partially,—for 11 
weeks, during 
which time he 


was paid Edu- 
cators Bene- 
fits. 


Non-cancellable individual poli- 

cies cover you whether at work or 

on vacation. No physical examination is 
required, and they are guaranteed-renewable 
to 65 years of age. The cost—? As little as 9¢ a 
day. . . . Mail the coupon for full particulars. 


FREE TO YOU—educators ‘‘Stitch-in-Time” Vaca- 
tion Mending Kit, with needle, pins and an assort- 


, Sceurtty “Time 


Mail the coupon for it—today! 
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Iu this Tasue 


& The author of our feature article, 
John C. Johnson of Edinboro, shows 
in how many vocations or professions 
a student will benefit by a study of 
biology. He also stresses phases of this 
science which should be taught in the 
junior and senior high school curricu. 
lum and the training teachers of this 
subject should receive. 


® Teaching is important business ae- 
cording to N. R. Casillo of New Castle, 
He knows why he is staying in the pro- 
fession. 


B® Somerset boasts about its new 
factory type school which its officials 
say is the only one of its kind in the 
State. We are glad to give a review of 
the important features of this building 
which serves so well in the training of 
the youth of this community in Penn- 
sylvania’s beautiful mountains. 


® Although the May issue of the 
JOURNAL goes to press before we know 
the final outcome of all the educational 
bills before the 1949 Assembly, we are 
able to report splendid progress on a 
number of these issues. A complete 
summary of PSEA legislation will be 
given in our September issue. 


> From the returns on a readership 
survey of the JOURNAL which has been 
conducted several issues this winter 
and spring, we learn that teachers want 
more and more articles which give 
them suggestions which they can easily 
put into practice in their teaching. A 
number of these brief reports are used 
in the Educational Interests section of 
this issue. Perhaps they will inspire our 
readers to send us examples of projects 
they are using to improve the teaching 
of our various school subjects. 


> More about the returns on_ this 
readership survey will be given in one 
of our fall issues. The results on it have 
been very gratifying and will be used 
as inspiration in the planning of the 
issues for the 1949-50 school year. 


> With this issue the editors bid the 
readers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL au re- 
voir for the summer months. We ex- 
tend our best wishes to you for a 
happy and successful vacation, however 
you may spend the summer months. 
Look for the JouRNAL in your mailbox 
early in September. 
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MOVIE AUDIENCES are now seeing this amateur actor—Preston Bridges, 10, 
of East Griffin, Georgia, and many of his schoolmates in a new film: “The 
School That Learned To Eat.” Produced by General Mills in cooperation 


with the University of Georgia, this movie won international tribute as 
“one of the year's outstanding documentary films in education.” It will also 
be shown in 12 foreign countries under U. S. State Department sponsorship. 


The story behind this movie may shock you 


Three out of every five U.S. chil- 
dren surveyed in a recent study did 
not have good diets. This survey— 
of 29,475 school-age youngsters— 
was made by General Mills, co- 
operating with parents and teachers 
throughout the country. It showed 
that only two out of five had diets 
that could be rated “good.” The 
rest were “‘fair’”’ or “‘poor.”’ 

Strangely enough, it often isn’t 
a question of income, or how much 
food is in the cupboard. The fact 
remains: too many children in this 
great land of plenty are not eating 
enough of the kinds of food they 
need. 


But there is a bright side to this 
picture. Today, more is being done 


about America’s nutrition problems 
than ever before. Teachers, parents, 
and health authorities are all work- 
ing together to help children form 
good eating habits. And General 
Mills is glad to help. 

Throughout the country, we’re 
working closely with educators to 
help make nutrition education a 
regular part of classroom work. 
Last year 250,000 teachers in 75,000 
schools requested our nutrition 
guidebooks, posters, films, readers, 
and diet survey forms. Some 45,000 
teachers are reading our “‘Nutrition 
News Exchange,” a clearinghouse 
for ideas that work. 


The nice thing about this de- 
velopment in education — it’s 





For further information about General Mills nutrition education services and materials write: 
Education Section, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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General Mills, Inc. 


getting results. As shown in our 
new movie, ‘‘The School That 
Learned To Eat,” the all-out efforts 
of teachers, parents, and children 
can materially improve the eating 
habits of an entire community. 


Through this program, more and 
more children are learning the value 
of all the Basic 7 Food Groups— 
including the important, econom- 
ical grain products foods we 
produce. As the years go by, 
improved eating habits will help 
build a healthier people and a 
stronger America. 
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A Remarkably Clear, Simple Presentation 


HOW 1 N6kBRA, BOOK ONE 


Welchons-Krickenberger 


live, fresh, interesting—written with engaging simplicity—this new high 
school text is one of the clearest expositions of algebra that we have 





seen. Here is algebra made easier, because it is so simply and reasonably pre- 
72 FIFTH AVENUE sented. Every process is separated into simple steps which are thoroughly 

NEW YORK 11 taught. Every difficulty for pupils is foreseen and provided for. The book 
enables average pupils to understand and master algebra, yet lowers no 


standards—offers full scope and interest to superior pupils. 


The text presents algebraic techniques, skills and principles largely as an 
extension of those already learned in arithmetic. New topics are treated with 
extraordinary thoroughness. Drills, reviews and tests are unusually abundant. 


Excellent provision for pupils’ varying abilities. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SUMMER SESSION 


1949 Summer Sessions 


: | Gettysburg College 


CAMP PITT Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
June 6-25 : 
PRE-TWO WEEKS SESSION 
June 13-24 JUNE 13-JULY 23 
SIX WEEKS DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
heat, Seana JULY 25-SEPTEMBER 3 
EIGHT WEEKS SCIENCE COURSES 
ee Register for EITHER. or BOTH Terms 


TWELVE WEEKS COURSES 
June 13-September 2 
POST-TWO WEEKS SESSION COLLEGE CREDIT COURSES IN 

August 8-19 


POST-THREE WEEKS COURSES 
August 8-26 


Bible, Biology, Chemistry, Dramatic Arts, Economics, 
Education, English, French, General Education Courses, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Military 
Science, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 


Lecture-recitations, laboratory courses, workshops, : : 
increta ee eee Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish. 


symposiums, educational conferences, field courses, 
seminars, and research direction 


Study under ideal conditions in historic Gettysburg 

For information, address 
UNIVERSITY OF PELTSSURGH Tosens, on Amemunenee 
Director, Summer Sessions Gettysburg College 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Write for catalogue 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
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HAT interests students more than 
Wearing about living things, and 
particularly about themselves? If the 
students get the correct answers and 
encouragement from their biology 
teachers, they will ask more questions 
about living things, including them- 
selves, than about any other subject in 
the entire curriculum. Such interest is 
right, is to be expected, and should be 
developed. 

Almost every important experience, 
problem, and process in life is biologi- 
cal at its base. Take for examples birth, 
growth, love, marriage, home, chil- 
dren, physical and mental inheritance, 
the function and structure of every cell 
and organ of the body. The mainte- 


j nance of health through the preven- 


tion and cure of diseases and the un- 


} derstanding of nutritional and recrea- 


tional needs depend largely on a 
knowledge of biological facts. 

Even thinking, the reaction to stimuli, 
the adjustment to environment, emo- 
tional upsets, are all based on biologi- 
cal functions involving nerve cells and 
glands. The selection and improvement 


4 of seed, the planting and harvesting of 


crops, the breeding of animals are just 
a few other aspects of life deeply rooted 
in biological principles and laws. 

If our schools are endeavoring to 
develop intelligent, inquiring, adapt- 
able citizens and to help them know 
and understand themselves and their 
fellow man and his behavior in rela- 
tion to their environment, then surely 
the study of biology is of primary im- 
portance in every senior and junior 
high school curriculum. This does not 
minimize or detract from the fact that 
other subjects in the curriculum are 
also very vital. 


Biology on the Farm 
Biology is especially important to 
all boys and girls who live on the farm. 
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BIOLOGY—A Core Subject 


JOHN C. JOHNSON 
Department of Biology 


State Teachers College, Edinboro 


During most of their lives they will be 
intimately associated with plants and 
animals that have been domesticated. 
Probably few will question the state- 
ment that the farmer is the most im- 
portant person in any nation, since he 
produces the food that we eat, much 
of the clothing that we wear, and a 
considerable portion of the homes in 
which we live. 

Farming itself is largely a biological 
process. He is a very poor farmer in- 
deed who does not know and apply 
numerous biological facts to the pro- 
duction of almost any farm crop, both 
plant and animal. The successful 
farmer must, for example, be a rather 
good biologist if he is to understand 
and produce hybrid corn, prevent 
wheat rust, breed high grade farm 
animals, know how to prevent the 
spread of bacterial diseases, and con- 
trol insect pests that would destroy his 
crops. 

Every year our farmers are required 
to know more and more about plant 
genetics (heredity), the basic laws of 
which should be taught in the high 
school biology courses. Better strains 
and varieties of plants and animals are 
being produced yearly by our experi- 
ment stations. The discovery and the 
application of well known biological 
facts to the improvement of one crop 
alone, corn, have resulted in an in- 
creased yield annually of about one 
quarter billion bushels. On the same 
acreage farmers now grow about 
twenty-six per cent more corn than 
they did formerly. This is equivalent 
to adding several million acres to the 
farm land of the United States. 

Similar, if not as spectacular, prog- 
ress has been made in the application 
of our knowledge of chromosomes and 
genes to the improvement of many 
other farm plants and animals. To get 
the best results, this study of inherit- 
ance in plants, animals, and man, 
should not be delayed beyond the high 
school. The imagination of boys and 
girls should be stimulated and culti- 
vated early while the mind is plastic. 

When the study of biology is com- 
bined with the other sciences, such as 
chemistry and physics, there is almost 
no limit to what can be accomplished 





in the improvement of our farm and 
garden crops. The tremendous ad- 
vances in our knowledge of heredity 
during the past thirty years are prob- 
ably only a small fraction of what will 
be accomplished before this century 
is over. In a sense, we seem to be shar- 
ing in the act of creation, accomplish- 
ing in a few years what might have 
taken nature alone thousands or mil- 
lions of years, if indeed it ever would 
have been accomplished. Unless we de- 
generate and become so morally bank- 
rupt as to blow ourselves to pieces, the 
knowledge and opportunity to make 
this earth a much finer place in which 
to live are largely in our own hands. 





Biology in Industry 


The study of biology is also funda- 
mental to the large percentage of high 
school boys and girls who go into in- 
dustry right out of high school. Many 
types of industry depend largely upon 
the knowledge of certain biological 
facts and principles. The whole can- 
ning industry depends primarily upon 
the recognition, control, or elimina- 
tion of certain microscopical plant and 
animal species called bacteria, pro- 
tozoa, yeasts, and molds. A similar 
statement can be made for the storing 
and freezing of foods, the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, the manufacture of cheese 
and butter, the making of bread uni- 
formly good and enriched, the produc- 
tion of vaccines, vitamins, and of hor- 
mones to be available to the physician 
and skilled technician, the growth of 
penicillin with its marvelous healing 
powers. Water can be made safe for 
drinking by the millions of factory 
workers if we know about bacterial 
life and how to destroy it. 

Some of our high school graduates 
will choose the fields of medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine, scientific 
biological experimentation, or forestry 
for their life work. In these profes- 
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sions, several biology courses are man- 
datory. In other professions like law 
or teaching, biology courses are help- 
ful to understand human nature, which 
is so deeply rooted in the animal past. 
A teacher who knows where their 
“wild animal spirits’ come from is 
bound to be more understanding, sym- 
pathetic, and successful in dealing 
with youth. 


lf We Are to Survive 


Our high school students need to 
know that almost all social. economic, 
and political problems are also bi- 
ological at their base. Leaders in these 
fields must be well grounded in biolog- 
ical knowledge if they would under- 
stand the real underlying reasons that 
cause action and reaction. Very little 
progress can be made in solving our 
social, economic, and political ills un- 
til we understand the causes of hered- 
itary individual differences, both phys- 
ical and mental, and why primitive 
man, for hundreds of thousands of 
years, found it necessary to be selfish 
in order to survive. It is difficult to 
change our naturally selfish fighting 
habits and traits, that we have in- 
herited from a long animal past, but it 
can be done, and must be done, if we 
are to survive and live in a democracy. 

High school students should learn 
early that the basic cause for most 
wars is biological competition for food 
and a place in which to live. In the 
past, food production has not been 
able to keep pace with the increasing 
population, except in a new country 
such as was the territory of the United 
States during the first four centuries 
since the discovery of the Americas by 
Columbus and Cabot. Even now, since 
about 1900, in many places of the 
United States population has out- 
stripped food production. Unless we 
scientifically and justly control the in- 
crease of population it seems certain 
that famine and war to the extinction 
of whole nations will be the result. Al- 
ready many tribes have disappeared. 
Even if we doubled or quadrupled our 
food supply by scientific agriculture 
the evil day of overpopulation would 
only be put off a generation or two. 


To Live Happily 


One of the chief reasons for the 
teaching of certain courses in the 
senior and junior high school is to de- 
velop a democratic attitude toward 
their fellow students. Certainly biology 
contributes a large share to the under- 
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standing of human traits and habits, 
since it deals with both heredity and 
environment, and the interplay of each 
on the other. Here is where biology 
and the social studies can unite their 
knowledge to develop a sound and pro- 
gressive social atmosphere, first in the 
school and later on in adult life. 

Another reason for teaching biology 
in the junior and senior high schools 
is just to enable students (and adults 
later) to live intelligently and happily 
wherever they may be. To do this they 
ought to be acquainted with the living 
things that immediately surround 
them. 








It is almost inexcusable that a child 
should be allowed to grow up without 
at least knowing the names and some- 
thing about the common wild flowers; 
the trees and shrubs of his area; the 
birds that nest around him; the smaller 
and larger common mammals; the in- 
sects and many other common species 
that daily come across his path. 


An Appreciation of Beauty 


How much richer is the life of a 
child, or adult, who knows the names 
of several of the common birds, their 
nests and eggs; what is in them and 
how and when they hatch; the kinds 
and parts of a flower and what each 
part is for; many kinds of seeds and 
how they germinate and grow; the 
mammals, how and where they live 
and when they are born; the many 
butterflies, moths, bees, mosquitoes, 
and other insects and their life cycles, 
and how they live, grow, help or in- 
jure our crops, or carry diseases. 

The study of biology is almost cer- 
tain to develop an appreciation of the 
beautiful in any student. It is difficult 
to believe that any one can be among 
beautiful flowers and fruit, trees and 
shrubs, birds and butterflies and many 
other lovely species without absorbing 
some of the beauty and enjoyment into 
his system. Of course this is very hard 
to measure but very few persons who 
have had these experiences would deny 
the great happiness they bring them. Ask 
any hunter or fisherman how the beau- 


tiful in the great out of doors affects 
him. It should be the aim of the high 
school biology teacher to develop an 
awareness in students of all the beauti. 
ful and growing things that surround 
them. 

There is also much impetus to good 
health in the study of biology. It 
should be begun in the first grade if 
possible, under the name of nature 
study or elementary science. Any study 


of biology should take one out of | 


doors into the sunshine and fresh air, 


along the streams, to the mountains, | 
and into the fields among the trees, | 


shrubs, flowers, and birds. As a result 
appetites are better, red corpuscles ac- 
cumulate, muscles become _ stronger 
and have better tone, the step becomes 
steadier, and the cheeks redder. 

The study of biology, especially out 


in the field, tends to make a student or | 


adult an extrovert, an outgoing person, 
more unselfish, and more “livable.” It 
is scarcely possible for a student of 
nature to be an introvert, whose feel- 
ings are easily hurt, when the chief 
interests in life are living things out 
of doors. Did anyone ever see a 
grouchy, selfish naturalist? 


A Beet Root Is a Greek Root 


There is no subject with greater 
cultural value than biology. Almost 
every cultured aspect of life is inti- 
mately associated with living things. 
Many textile designs are adaptations 
of nature’s forms. A fern may be used 
in a carpet pattern, a paramecium in 
men’s neckties. Much of painting is of 
plant and animal species, sculpturing 
is largely devoted to things alive, and 
beautiful music is often written about 
flowers, birds, and trees. A great Penn- 
sylvanian, who later became one of 
the famous college presidents of the 
west, once said to his class “There is 
just as much culture in a beet root as 
in a Greek root.” That is surely true. 
If one knows how marvelously the 
cells in a beet root are organized, how 
they grow, how they inherited their 
traits, how they adjust and adapt them- 
selves to their environment, and how 
they cooperate with other tissues to 
feed the rest of the plant, he would cer- 
tainly be a man of great knowledge, 
culture, and wisdom. 


No Method Best 


The question is often asked “Just 
what methods should be used to make 
biology classes interesting?” Of course 
no complete and satisfactory answer 
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can ever be given to such a question 
since so many factors are involved, 
and teachers differ so much personally. 
There is no one method that is best 
for all biology teachers. Some teachers 
accomplish best results when emphasis 
is placed on one method of approach 
to a certain topic, or species, while 
equally good results may be had with 
another approach or topic. 

Of course there should be class reci- 
tations, textbooks, assignments in the 
library, if there is one, much labora- 
tory work by each student, demonstra- 
tions by both the teacher and students, 
field work out of doors and in museums 
and greenhouses. Visual aids of all 
tvpes should be used, especially micro- 
scopes when they can be afforded. As 
far as possible and practical, every 
student should handle for himself the 
equipment used and the specimens 
studied. 

The location of the school should 
determine in part the topics that should 
be studied and stressed in a high school 
biology class. In a farming community, 
certainly the study of plants and ani- 
mals found on the farm, and the insect 
pests, should be stressed more than if 
the biology class was in a large city 
or in a mining community. A little 
horse sense should be used in select- 
ing and emphasizing the topics taught 
in any given locality. 

However, certain topics should be 
taught in every high school biology 
course regardless of location. The 
study of cells, how they live and grow, 
reproduce, and adapt themselves 
should undoubtedly be in every biolo- 
gy teacher’s list of topics. The study 
of flowers, birds. and insects could 
scarcely be left out. And there are 
many other topics that would receive 
almost universal agreement among 
biology teachers as being of primary 
importance. 


A Strong Teacher 


In order to be a strong biology 
teacher it seems that at least three 
things are imperative. First, he must 
have a real desire to teach biology to 
students. Second, there must have been 
adequate preparation in well planned 
college and university courses in bi- 
ology, zoology, and botany. There is 
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no substitute for accurate knowledge 
about the topics to be taught. One can- 
not teach what he does not know, nor 
is a half prepared teacher ever an in- 
spiration to students to go ahead and 
seek further knowledge. 


Third, a good biology teacher has 
a good method of presenting the sub- 
ject. Although methods are no substi- 
tute for accurate facts yet there is no 
excuse for a teacher of biology not 
having a well planned method of pre- 
senting the facts. Every teacher should 
have both factual information and 
good methods. Knowledge of subject 
matter is not enough. 

At the present time the chief reason 
why there are so many poor teachers 
of biology is that they have had too 
little preparation. For certification as 
a biology teacher in Pennsylvania high 
schools, the nine required semester 
hours of college biology courses are 
not sufficient. Almost every other 
course taught in Pennsylvania high 
schools requires eighteen semester 
hours of college preparation in that 
field. Why should the biological sci- 
ences and the physical sciences require 
only nine semester hours of college 
courses each? It would be better. far 
better not to have biology, chemistry, 
and physics taught, than to have them 
taught inaccurately. A poorly trained 
teacher often teaches things that are 
not so, and which may be dangerous, 
especially in the chemistry laboratory. 


Just what should be taught in the 
high school biology course? The as- 
sumption is that it will be scheduled 
in most cases for the tenth grade. First, 
teach high school students about them- 
selves. Stress how each organ and part 
of his body functions and is construct- 
ed. Then emphasize how each organ 
and part must and does cooperate with 
all the other organs and parts of the 
body to make life possible and suc- 
cessful. There should be analysis and 
synthesis in the study of any living 
species. 

Second, emphasize the study of the 
living things close at hand. Not only 
learn the names of the common plants 
and animals nearby but something 
about their life histories and habits. 
Then broaden out to include the plants 
and animals of the county, nearby 
counties, the state, neighboring states 
and beyond, if there is time. Widen 
the horizon as far as possible. 


Third, make the biology course as 
practical and useful as possible, but 








never sacrifice the learning of funda- 
mental and essential facts, even if ap- 
parently impractical. There must be a 
sound basis of facts to arrive at sound 
generalizations and conclusions. 

Fourth, show the relation of biology, 
whenever possible, to every problem in 
life and to every other subject in the 
high school curriculum, if there is any 
common point of interest. If studying 
bacteria, protozoa, and cell division, 
show the relation to health and hy- 
giene courses, to medicine and to all 
kinds of physical growth. If studying 
insect pests of any kind. point out the 
relation to agriculture and to diseases 
carried by certain insects. When study- 
ing heredity and variation, indicate 
where these topics tie up with social 
problems dealing with race and na- 
tionality, as well as with the improving 
of new strains and varieties of plant 
and animal life. 


The Scientific Method 


Of course the scientifie method of 
solving the problems of living things 
should always be kept in mind. Conclu- 
sions should not be reached nor gen- 
eralizations made unless there are suf- 
ficient facts to back them up. The habit 
of trying to bend facts to fit precon- 
ceived beliefs and conclusions should 
be torn from its roots. Beliefs and con- 
clusions must adjust to facts, not facts 
bent and distorted to fit beliefs and 
conclusions. 

The habit, so common among us all, 
of trying to make facts support our 
beliefs and conclusions almost invari- 
ably supports superstitions, which are 
numerous even today, and leads to 
strife among the people of any nation, 
and even to war when practised on an 
international scale. 

Since the study of biology is so 
closely associated with almost every 
important problem, experience, and 
process of life, and since it is so closely 
related to other vital subjects in the 
senior and junior high school curricu- 
lum, it should be considered a core 
subject for every normal high school 
student. 
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Somerset Pioneers with 
Factory- Type Shop 


F feeeneas and his magic lamp have 
nothing on the quick changes 
which are possible in Somerset’s new 
factory type vocational building. In 
this building which is 60 feet by 120 
feet, the partitions, heating, and light- 
ing are so flexible that the sides of 
the shops may be changed or inter- 
changed at any time the needs of the 
boys of the high school change. 


In this new modern industrial voca- 
tional building, one-half of each bay, 
which is 20 feet on the outside and 
30 feet deep, may be a self-operating 
unit independent of all other bays. 
Even the heating, ventilation, lighting, 
and window glass areas are separate 
and independent. 


Since there is no piping under the 
floors or in the walls, the interior par- 
titions are movable and can be easily 
changed by the students. 

The exterior wall in each bay has a 
construction unit extending from the 
steel lintel above to the foundation 
walls below so that windows, overhead 
doors, pass doors, etc., can be changed 
or interchanged without the necessity 
of cutting any of the supporting struc- 
ture. In addition, the building is so ar- 
ranged that a connecting corridor may 
extend to a similar shop unit or units 
with industrial shoprooms and storage 
space to be located on each side of that 
corridor. 

The high school at Somerset, which 
has a population of about 6,500 peo- 
ple, serves the town people and a 
large surrounding area. The shop pro- 
gram begins at the seventh grade and 
ends at the twelfth. In the junior high 
school, consisting of grades seven, 
eight, and nine, sheet metal, welding, 
art metal, machine, drafting and wood 
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work are the major activities. These 
are given two hours each week as they 
are in most other high schools. In the 
tenth year, boys who are interested in 
shop work are given eight hours a 
week of general metal work. In the 
eleventh and twelfth years, the boys 
spend half of their time either in the 
auto shop or in the machine shop. 


Since Somerset is located in a large 
agricultural area, the vocational agri- 
culture shop takes care of boys, grades 
nine to twelve, who are interested in 
agriculture. This program, in turn, fits 
in well with a strong vocational home 
economics program. 


Experimental Farming 


About five years ago, the board ac- 
quired a 45-acre farm joining the ath- 
letic field. This has the usual farm 
buildings and is used by the agricul- 
tural group to do experimental and 
demonstration farming. Quite a num- 


ber of garden plots are available for 
any one who desires a place to work 
a garden. 

Vocational courses are not the only 
courses offered in Somerset High 
School. This high school, like all those 
in conservative Pennsylvania Dutch 
communities, is a descendant from the 
old academy which taught the classics 
and prepared boys and girls for col- 
lege. For many years there was only 
one course in the school. Gradually a 
commercial department was added, a 
junior high school with general shop, 
general home economics, then voca- 
tional home economics, vocational ag: 
riculture, and now the vocational ma- 
chine shop and auto shop. 


There are about 975 pupils with 42 
teachers in the junior-senior high 
school. Usually, more than 20% of the 
graduating class is in the college pre- 
paratory course and go on in their 
work in school. 


Landscaped Grounds 


The school is located on the edge of 
the borough and is surrounded by 
well-landscaped grounds. Some of the 
shrubbery is in bloom all summer long. 
Among the trees are a large American 


The Work Shop 
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elm, several varieties of maple includ- 
ing the Somerset County sugar maple, 
and one or two Colorado blue spruce. 

The original plot contained fifteen 
acres of ground which was developed 
for a well-rounded program in physical 
education and sports. Next to the 
building there is a field with places 
for three soft ball games or one base- 
ball game. This may be flooded in 
winter for ice skating. Just beyond 
there are seven clay tennis courts. Then 
the athletic field proper with a wire 
fence is lined with sugar maple trees 
as well as a privet hedge. Here are soc- 
cer, hockey, and football fields. There 
are three jumping pits, a quarter mile 
cinder track with a 220 yard straight- 
away. The field has 3.500 seats and is 
lighted for night affairs. It is an ideal 
setting for the annual commencement 
pageant. 


A Developing Program 


The change from the traditional type 
of school has been made gradually 
over a period of 20 years. The large 
main building houses classrooms, well 
equipped laboratories for the sciences, 
and general wood shops. In addition, 
there is an auditorium seating 1,000 
and a gymnasium 88 feet by 96 feet. 

The school board cooperates with 
H. W. Hay, the supervising principal, 
and W. E. Griffith, the high school 
principal, in a survey of community 
needs with the idea of developing the 
program so that it will train the boys 
and girls to fit into the activities and 
best interests of the community. These 
boys and girls will be trained to be- 
come worth-while participants in the 
life and welfare of the community of 
which they will be citizens. 


Scholarships in Milling 
Engineering 


The University of Minnesota has 
announced that scholarships up to 
$500 per academic year for study in 
milling engineering will be awarded 
to outstanding high school and college 
students with ability in chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. The scholar- 
ships are made possible by the flour 
milling and grain processing industry. 

Applications for assistance from 
scholarship funds should be made di- 
rectly to Dean A. F. Spilhaus, Institute 
of Technology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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Safety Signs Are Signs 
of the Time 


W. L. McGAW 


Director of Vocational Education 
Duquesne Vocational School 


Ge first is a by-word with the 
teachers of industrial arts and vo- 
cational education. You will see it in 
their lesson sheets, operation sheets, 
and tests. You will hear it in their re- 
lated shop lectures and demonstrations 
when they say this is the safe way to 
do the job. Shop teachers understand 
their responsibility toward the stu- 
dent who is operating machines and 
handling tools. 


| Forgot 


In spite of the safety precautions of 
the instructor, students injure them- 
selves through carelessness. “I forgot” 
is often heard in the industrial shop. 
Too often the instructor has to push 
the safety button or switch, shut down 
the machines in the shop, and remind 
his workers of some of the safety vio- 
lations which they have committed. 

One of the common violations is re- 
pairing a machine while it is in motion. 
Another one is cleaning a machine 
while it is in operation. Last, but not 
the least, is the unsafe practice of try- 
ing to lubricate a machine while in use. 

All of these unsafe practices con- 
tribute to the cuts, bruises, burns, and 
broken tools in the shop. 


While teaching shop work at the 
Monessen Vocational School, I took 
my safety worries to the director of 
vocational education, Thomas Preston. 
Our conference brought about the 
safety sign which is shown on the 
engine lathe in the accompanying pic- 
ture. 


Danger 


These signs were made to our speci- 
fications by the Stonehouse Sign Com- 
pany of Denver, Colorado. The sign is 
made of enameled steel and is five 
inches by seven inches. The ball on the 
top is red, denoting danger. The let- 
ters are black and raised on a white 
background. They cost about fifty 
cents each, but this cost varies with 
the number of signs purchased. 

Signs similar to these were placed 
in prominent places on every machine 
in the shop. They are quiet reminders 
which work every minute of the day 
for safety. 

Industry believes in teaching safety 
by the use of appropriate signs. Hence, 
safety signs in the industrial school 
shop keep accidents to a minimum and 
provide good training for the students 
who will be employed in industry. 
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Important Business 
N. R. CASILLO, New Castle 


EACHING is my business. I like to 

teach. There is neither sentiment 
nor altruism attached to it either. I 
don’t teach solely to see the unfolding 
of a personality or for some other 
equally vague reason. I teach because 
it is my business. 

Teachers differ not at all from the 
followers of scores of other professions, 
except that teachers influence the des- 
tinies of boys and girls. Lawyers at- 
tempt either to convict or vindicate, 
physicians attempt a cure; in either 
case a service is rendered. Teachers also 
render a service, attempting to mold 
not one but many youthful aspirants 
for their place in tomorrow’s world. 


The Spark 


Lawyers, physicians, surgeons, psy- 
chiatrists, and others whose professions 
deal with humans, ordinarily concern 
themselves with individual cases. Teach- 
ers, on the other hand, are expected to 
deal with dozens, frequently scores of 
individuals at a time, seeking to strike 
the divine spark in as many varying 
personalities and capacities for learn- 
ing. Most of them do it efficiently too. 

The classroom is my office. I arrive 
at a designated hour and busy myself 
with details until the arrival of, shall 
I say, my customers. You know, it’s 
positively interesting to watch the 
various pupils as they come into the 
room. Some go immediately to their 
seats to prepare what work they can 
before the activities of “A” period. 
Gossipy souls gyrate to each other to 
exchange a choice tidbit or two. Some 
will at once plunge into unfinished or 
proposed class business, buzzing about 
the room interviewing, questioning, or 
even collecting dues for this or that 
activity. When the bell launches the 
period it is a satisfaction to the teacher 
to see most of his charges awaiting the 
opening of the formal business of the 
day. The teacher takes over. 


A Lucky Stiff 


“How you can stand that routine and 
those noisy kids is something that I'll 
never fathom,” observed a well-mean- 
ing friend. He is one of the several sub- 
managers of a supermarket and he de- 
rides routine. Another well-meaner 
bluntly called me a sucker for remain- 
ing in the game. “Get out and make 
yourself some real dough,” he urged. 
I recalled that during the depression 
he called me a “lucky stiff.” However, 
I let it pass and simply retorted that 
teaching is my business. 

“It may be your business,” he came 
back and then stunned me with “but 
not your livelihood.” 


A Cornerstone 


It was a blow below the belt because 
besides teaching I also work at another 
job and frequently a third. Even a 
teacher must somehow make a living 
even though teaching is my business. 
As a matter of fact, one of these spare 
time jobs frequently nets me more than 
the one that I call my business. It is 
then that the irony of the whole busi- 
ness kind of overwhelms me and causes 
doubt to gnaw at what I have always 
considered my cornerstone. 

What cornerstone? Why, what I 
have always considered my chosen 
profession. I have been engaged in it 
for a quarter of a century. And I would 
much rather hold down one job, the 
one that I chose as my life business. 
Need I add that thousands of teachers 
in our Commonwealth share my situa- 
tion? 

When wartime wages spiraled to a 
preposterous high and teachers who 
could not make ends meet because of 
the accompanying high prices were 
compelled to leave their chosen pro- 
fession, those of us who hung on but 
asked for more adequate remuneration 
were told that if we were not satisfied 
we could relinquish our jobs, actually 
to give up the only full-time business 
that many of us had ever known. 

When lawyers, physicians, surgeons, 












































interior decorators, and other profes. 
sional people feel that they are in. 
adequately paid, they don’t give up 
their professions, they either increase 
the volume of their business or boost 
fees. And their action is answerable to 
no one. 


A Cheat 


What about that sound economic 
law of value given for value received? 
Well, there are teachers who vehemently 
resolved that they would cut down on 
their classroom efficiency commensu- 
rate to their salary take by resorting 
to the hundred-and-one ways with 
which it is possible to lessen the bur- 
den of teaching. But that does not 
work, nor is it fair to the pupils. The 
youngsters are too alert and demand- 
ing and eager to permit any teacher 
with a professional conscience to carry 
on for long with such tactics. 


It is difficult to cheat when one is 
dealing with human values and most 
teachers are reluctant to do it anyway. 
Also, its practice has proven to be a 
boomerang with the teacher on the re- 
ceiving end. Shrewd school directors 
are aware of this. 


A Commodity 


Teaching is one commodity which 
does not change with fluctuating prices, 
and no one knows it better than the 
teacher himself. Conscientious teaching 
has but one standard. It differs not at 
all whether done in learned university 
halls or in the most humble single 
room building. 

Did I say commodity? Well, if human 
relationships and their vast number of 
ramifications are considered, then 
teaching is an adventure in human ex- 
periences that has no _ counterpart. 
Good teaching develops individuals 
who are prepared to tackle the ob- 
stacles barring the way to a full life. 
That sounds like very important busi- 
ness. Can you think of any other pro- 
fession that deals with more precious 
values? That’s why I like to teach. 
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toward Pupils—Community—Self === 


-PEACHING can never achieve profes- 
| fever status or public recognition 
and support as a professional activity 
until teachers themselves are willing to 
assume professional responsibilities.” 
So states Paul J. Misner in his article, 
“Teachers Role in an All-Year Pro- 
gram,” which appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1948, NEA Journal. This state- 
ment appeared particularly significant 
to the present writer in view of cur- 
rent emphasis on so-called professional 
responsibilitv. 

But what is professional responsi- 
bility? Is it just another empty phrase? 
Or does it have potential meaning for 
us as teachers? If the term does have 
significance, that we must have a 
common understanding of the term in 
order to arrive at this state of public 
recognition and support discussed by 
Mr. Misner is a logical conclusion. 
One might start clarifying the term 
with simple dictionary definitions and 
say that by responsibility is meant the 
state of being responsible for a trust, 
office, or debt and that by professional 
responsibility, for us as teachers, is 
meant the state of being responsible for 
a trust (the welfare and training of 
youth) which implies the use of a 
measure of learning. 

However much this may be true, 
such a definition lacks the concrete- 
ness and preciseness necessary for the 
needed common understanding of the 
term. To go beyond an inadequate 
dictionary definition, what does the 
term mean to teachers? 

Following are excerpts from defini- 
tions as conceived by teachers in our 
system. One writes: “Professional re- 
sponsibility, as I accept it, includes: 
using fully the abilities and education 
I have to help students discover and 
use their talents; utilization of as many 
educative experiences (reading, travel, 
university courses, community activi- 
ties, etc.) as possible to keep up-to-date 
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in my field; accepting positions of 
leadership or working as a member of 
community organizations; and, being a 
happy, friendly individual.” 

Another includes this statement: 
“Teachers have an inescapable responsi- 
bility in fashioning the character and 
ideals of children and youth.” A third 
says: “Professional responsibility in- 
cludes a profound, sympathetic under- 
standing of our fellow men and a will- 
ingness to cooperate unselfishly for the 
common good of home, school, and 
community without thought of ma- 
terial reward.” 

Going a little farther yet, it seems 
to the writer that this term, profes- 
sional responsibility, might be thought 
through by considering our responsi- 
bilities in four areas—responsibility 
toward pupils, toward community, to- 
ward our professional organizations, 
and toward self. 


Toward Pupils 


As teachers, it would seem natural 
to feel that our first responsibilities, 
professional and otherwise, lie with 
those boys and girls that we meet every- 
day, both in and out of school. So 
many widely-varied responsibilities are 
inherent in this aspect. Of course it 
means doing the best possible job of 
teaching. It means teaching not only 
subject matter but ideals and character 
as well, helping students to a knowl- 
edge of themselves, things indicated 
in the above definitions. 

It means improving oneself through 
travel, graduate work (despite the 
manifold inconveniences involved), 
reading, and through numerous other 
means in order that those youth may 
be given a broad, cultural training, 
rather than merely training bound by 
textbook material. It is rather difficult 
to meet those responsibilities toward 
pupils to the greatest degree without this 
continual professional improvement. 
Would anyone of us feel safe being 
treated by a doctor who did not con- 
cern himself with professional improve- 
ment? In our case, the teacher is the 
doctor; the pupil, the patient. 

And far from least, responsibility 
toward the pupil implies a positive, 
rather than a negative, attitude. 





BURT DUNMIRE 
Assistant Principal 
Kittanning High School 


Toward the Community 


Our responsibility in this area as 
members of a profession includes co- 
operation in civic affairs and projects, 
includes helping to make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live. 
If a parent-teacher organization exists 
in the community, it is not expecting 
too much to look for teachers to be 
present at the meetings. Teachers should 
not feel an obligation to plan the pro- 
grams for an organization of this type, 
but they can be present at meetings. 
Teachers should not forget that they 
are a select group and that as such 
they should be leaders in their com- 
munity. 

Responsibility toward the community 
can be met in a slightly different but 
highly important way by teachers at- 
tempting, through an organized and 
concentrated program, to induce the 
right type of young people under their 
jurisdiction to enter teaching as a 
career in order that future needs of 
the community may be met. 

Responsibility toward the community 
implies loyalty to the school. This 
statement indicates much in a few 
words. 


Toward Professional Organizations 


Beyond a question of a doubt every 
teacher should belong to his profes- 
sional organizations, local, state, and 
national. It is not a question of whether 
or not we can afford to belong, but 
whether or not we can afford not to 
belong. Besides, in comparison with 
benefits received, the cost is insignifi- 
cant. Nevertheless, it has been esti- 
mated that in 1947-48 there were 912,- 
334 teachers in the United States and 
a few other areas. Of these, in May of 
1948, 440,799 belonged to the National 
Education Association. Could we call 
this being professional? 

Too frequently, perhaps, when we 
consider the effectiveness of a given or- 
ganization, our paramount criterion is 
based on what the organization has 
done for its members financially. When 
the writer began to teach, approxi- 
mately seven years ago, his beginning 
salary was $1200 a year. But what is 


(See Responsibility, page 363) 
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ELIZABETH HOSKING 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Time: Late afternoon in summer 

Place: The student lounge of a large univer- 
sity 

Characters: Five teachers from several states 
enjoying a “bull” session 


ED: (musingly )—This idea of feeling 
pride in what we're doing intrigues 
me. Why do you suppose some teachers 
feel it and others don’t? How do we 
get that way? 


ANN: The simplest answer seems to 
me to be that some teachers start that 
way. They’re the idealists who want to 
make the world a better place, so they 
choose teaching as a profession. Take 
me, for instance, I keep remembering 
my high school counsellor who used to 
thrill us with stories of great teachers 
like Jesus, Socrates, Bronson Alcott, 
and Margaret Sullivan by pointing out 
their influence on the world. I thought 
of her the other day when I came 
across a quotation from William Carr. 
He put so well what she kept saying 
when we were wondering whether to 
go to a teachers college. 

“I wish I could persuade every 
teacher to be proud of his occupation 
—not conceited or pompous but proud. 
People who introduce themselves with 
the shameful remark that they are ‘just 
a school teacher’ give me despair in my 
heart. Did you ever hear a lawyer say 
that he was only a little patent attorney. 
Did you ever hear a physician say ‘I 
am. just a brain surgeon’?” 

He went on to say that teachers must 
stop apologizing for being a part of the 
most important profession in the world, 
but instead be proud—really proud 
way down deep inside. I suppose those 
who start that way are truly lucky. 
PEG: I envy you! I wasn’t that lucky. 
I chose teaching only because there 
was a teachers college in our town and 
that was all I could afford by way of a 
college education. Too, teaching jobs 
were easy to get during the depression! 


ANN: Then how does it happen you’re 
such a zealot now? 


WE DISCOVERED TEACHING 


PEG: I didn’t ever realize in my stu- 
dent teaching days what a thrill there 
was in working with youngsters and 
seeing them learn—and change—and 
grow. Why it’s the most exciting job 
in the world! 

As long as quotations seem to be in 
order, William Lyon Phelps can say it 
for me. Remember in his autobiography 
when he says, “I love to teach—as a 
painter loves to paint, as a musician 
loves to play, as a singer loves to sing 
—Far from being a dull routine, teach- 
ing is to me the most thrilling of pro- 
fessions.” 

JIM: Big words, those, Peg. For an 
unpoetic soul like me, would you please 
tell “how come?” 


PEG: I don’t know if I can make it 
clear but I'll try. My first job was in a 
rural school. I went out armed with 
methods—you know the “push-button” 
kind—“when this happens, do this” 
and “if you do this, then such will be 
the result.” Only the expected thing 
never happens. And it didn’t! ! I 
tried all the fancy words and ideas 
and got nowhere! So, because it was 
either do or die, I decided to try some 
common sense and work the way I 
had with our scout troop at home. 

First we tackled those things we really 
had to do something about—like our 
lunch hour and our play space. We 
all dug in and planned and worked to- 
gether—and we clicked! To makea long 
story short, during that year I learned 
the things everyone assumed | knew; 
such as, children are real people, and 
that they react to real situations and 
that we could learn with and from each 
other—and have fun doing it. 

Why, I wouldn’t trade that first year 
of teaching for anything else in the 
world! My certificate should have come 
from those kids. I thought a lot about 
it last week when I ran across “My 
Country School Diary” by - Julia 
Weber. She tells about the trials and 
joys better than anyone else I’ve read. 


ANN: What you’re really saying, Peg, 
is that the exciting thing about teach- 


This article was received from the Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Ideas for it were contributed by Florence Mor- 
rissey, A. M. Atwan, and Walter Gantt at just such a session held in the 
Workshop on Educational Leadership at New York University during 
the summer of 1948. Miss Hosking, the author, is consultant in elemen- 
tary education at Battle Creek. 
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ing is working with youngsters on real 
problems and seeing them learn im. 
portant things—not just dry-as-dust 
facts. Is that it? 

PEG: Yes, in the last analysis, the real 
joy is seeing change for the good and 
knowing you've helped, even if in just 
a small way. 

ED: I guess I was slow in catching the 
“gleam” if you two are samples. Why, 
I taught seven years before I dis- 
covered teaching. Then a new principal 
woke me up! I went my way every day 
—kept good discipline, followed the 
course of study in history faithfully, 
and was even considered a_ good 
teacher. 

But as I look back on it now, it was 
a treadmill sort of performance. I can 
still hear the griping when the new 
principal suggested some staff meetings 
to take stock of where we were and to 
plan how to be better! Were we self- 
satisfied and smug! And were we going 
to tell him a thing or two! ! He let us 
gripe a while and then came through 
with several pointed questions which 
showed that he had had his eyes open. 
For instance, I remember two dandies 
which rocked us a bit: “Why did so 
many of our youngsters drop out?” 
and, “How could we help young people 
undersiand democracy without a func- 
tioning student council?” 

You know, it was remarkable how 
he helped us all see—and we were a 
blind lot—that teaching was more than 
some of the things we were doing. 
What really convinced us of his sin- 
cerity was the way he made every idea 
or suggestion we made seem important 
once we got to discussing the problems. 
Well, anyway we started working to- 
gether on those problems and others, 
then brought students and _ even 
parents into the planning and working 
and do you know, you wouldn’t know it 
was the same school today! Not only 
that, it has permeated the whole town 
and is the community ever proud of its 
school—mostly because they’ve worked 
with us at every turn! 

IM: Mmmm—sounds like an example 
of cooperative planning and group 
dynamics that we have been talking 
about in our group this week. You 
know, this workshop has made me more 
proud of my profession than ever be- 


(See Teaching, page 361) 
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CP tivcatina Interests 


A Challenge to Teachers 


Your president has spent a very 
busy month in Harrisburg and I have 
been hoping that the Legislative Pro- 
gram would be more advanced than it 
is. We are still hopeful that there will 
be significant progress which will be 
reported in the Legislative Letters and 
the Bulletin before this issue of the 
JOURNAL reaches you. 

I want to express my appreciation 
and gratitude to the members for the 
fine spirit of unity and of cooperation 
during the legislative session. Our or- 
ganization has been effective and much 
of whatever success is achieved will 
be due to work of those designated 
to maintain close contact with the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. We have 
demonstrated our ability to work co- 
hesively and this has influenced many 
legislators. 

I also want to say a word of ap- 
preciation to the members of our ex- 
ecutive staff and the secretarial and 
clerical force. All of these have worked 
untiringly and unceasingly to forward 
our program. There are no “clock 
watchers” in Headquarters. 

I have been impressed by the in- 
creasing number of teachers meetings 
which have been attended by prominent 
community and civic leaders. This type 
of meeting should be increased and 
every area should hold at least one 
such meeting every year. Our own 
leaders and members have grown in 
knowledge and understanding and we 
are now ready to move forward on a 
continuous program of public informa- 
tion on the needs of the public schools. 

I am concerned about our program 
when the session closes. I feel we are 
going to move forward. These gains 
will present a challenge to the teachers 
of Pennsylvania. It will be our re- 
sponsibility and obligation to be better 
teachers and to improve professionally 
so that the children will have more 
and better educational opportunities. 
Let us meet this challenge and redeem 
the promises made for us by many 
friends of ours, including those in the 
General Assembly.—Davin H. Stew- 
ART, President, Dormont 
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1949 Local Beusch 
Leaders’ Workshop 


Plans for the 1949 Local Branch 
Leaders’ Workshop indicate a number 
of new and attractive features which 
should make this year’s workshop a 
must on the summer schedule of 
officers of the 293 Local Branches in 
our State. 

This year the workshop, which is 
sponsored by the PSEA Committee on 
Local Branches and Executive Council, 
will be held at Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg, from August 23 to 26. Penn Hall 
is a private junior college with excel- 
lent facilities, all of which have been 
reserved for the workshop. Suites of 
two double rooms and bath comprise 
each guest unit so that parties of four 
may enjoy private accommodations. 
The rooming and dining facilities are 
limited to 300 which means that dele- 
gates only may be accommodated at 
Penn Hall. Delegates’ families and 
guests may secure accommodations in 
and near Chambersburg. 

The tentative workshop calendar 
calls for registration of delegates on 
Tuesday evening, August 23. Follow- 
ing assignment to rooms, the group 
will enjoy an informal evening of re- 
laxation and recreation. 


A Trip to NEA Headquarters 

The next morning, delegates will 
leave Chambersburg at 9:00 a.m. via 
Blue Ridge buses for a visit to NEA 
Headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
Following a luncheon in a Washing- 
ton hotel, the group will be taken on 
a tour of NEA Headquarters. The 
NEA Staff will act as host. At 3:30 p.m. 
the group will start the return trip for 
Chambersburg where dinner will be 
served at 7:00 p.m. 

On Thursday and Friday, August 
25 and 26, workshops will be scheduled 


in various organization interests. 


Recreation 

Opportunity will be given delegates 
for recreation on the college campus; 
facilities are available for archery, golf, 
swimming, and tennis. 


The workshop dinner will be held on 





Thursday evening. The dinner program 
will be followed by dancing. 

A final general session will be held 
at 3:00 p.m. on Friday. 

A workshop brochure, containing 
complete information and registration 
blanks, will be mailed Local Branches 
in the near future. Local Branches 
should make sure that their officers 
have the opportunity to attend these 
summer sessions for leaders. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During May 
1. Summer Calendar—Officers, 

Delegates, and Interested 

Members 

July 3-8—NEA Convention, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 11-12—NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire 

August 23-26—PSEA Local 
Leaders’ Visitation to NEA, 
Washington, D. C., and 
Fourth Annual Workshop, 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

2. Provide an opportunity for 
the Local Legislative Com- 
mittee to review the PSEA 
package of legislation enact- 
ed by the 1949 General As- 
sembly. 

3. Call upon the Executive Com- 
mittee to participate in pre- 
paring the Local Branch Re- 
port. Return one completed 
copy to PSEA Headquarters 
promptly; preserve the other 
completed copy for use as a 
progress report by the new 
Local Branch Administration. 

4. Elect officers for 1949-50 
and notify PSEA Headquar- 
ters giving names of new of- 
ficers and dates they assume 
office. 

5. Plan a banquet or social 
function for the final meet- 
ing; present the new officers, 
and include suitable recog- 
nition for retiring teachers. 














The NEA Represen- 


tative Assembly in 


Boston 
July 3-8, 1949 


Historic Boston on the Fourth of 
July—this patriotic combination of 
time and place has been named for 
the 1949 Representative Assembly 
meeting of the NEA. About 3,000 
representatives of affiliated state and 
local education associations are ex- 
pected to attend the sessions over 
which President Mabel Studebaker of 
Erie will preside. 

There will be evening addresses by 
three national figures on national and 
international affairs and world unity. 

In general the program for 1949 
will follow the plan used at the Cleve- 
land Convention last year. The first 
business meeting is scheduled for Tues- 
day morning, July 5, at which time 
candidates for office will be nominated 
and will address the assembly. The 
afternoon is set aside for discussion 
groups and meetings of NEA com- 
mittees and commissions. Entertain- 
ment by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers will take place in the evening. 

The second business meeting is 
planned for the morning of Wednes- 
day, July 6, at which time action will 
be taken on Committee and Commission 
Reports. Discussion groups and com- 
mittees and commissions will meet 
again in the afternoon, as on Tuesday. 
The second general assembly, Wednes- 
day evening, will be addressed by a 
nationally known leader. 

The third business session is sched- 
uled for the morning of Thursday, 
July 7. Discussion groups and com- 
mittees and commissions will meet in 
the afternoon. 

The meeting will close Friday, July 
8, with the inauguration of the new 
president of the NEA. Another na- 
tionally known speaker will address 
the teachers on this occasion. 

Saturday, July 9, will be given over 
to organized sightseeing tours in and 
around Boston. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 


State Headquarters will be located 
in Room 400 of the Statler Hotel. 


Let the blessing of education be car- 
ried home to the poorest inhabitant of 
the meanest hut of your mountains.— 
THADDEUS STEVENS 
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The 1949 
Education Congress 


The 1949 Education Congress will 
be held in Harrisburg on September 
29 and 30, according to Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The theme of the Confer- 
ence has not yet been announced but 
the program will doubtless include con- 
sideration of educational legislation of 
the 1949 General Assembly. The din- 
ner meeting will be held on Septem- 
ber 29. 

Further announcements regarding 
the program will appear in the Septem- 
ber issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JourNAL. Those planning to attend the 
meeting should make note of the Con- 
gress dates. 


Federal Legislation 
The Federal Aid bill, $246, has been 


reported from the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. It has not, 
however, reached the Senate floor for 
final action, due largely to the extended 
debate on European aid and other bills 
and to a three-week filibuster over 
parliamentary procedures. To date no 
bi-partisan proposal with similar pro- 
visions for federal aid has been in- 
troduced into the House. The extended 
delay of favorable action in the Senate 
is not encouraging. Constructive efforts 
should be initiated to have the Senate 
act at once on $246. 


Another issue of extreme importance 
to our members is the proposal to ex- 
tend the coverage under social security. 
It would appear that an amendment to 
the title which has been proposed 
would require a vote of members of 
our Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System, if they are not to be in- 


cluded. 


David H. Stewart, President of the 
Association, has requested to be heard 
when the Congressional Committee 
discusses this portion of the title of 
the bill in an effort to insure the con- 
tinued coverage and independent status 
of the members of our Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System. 


Penn State’s 
Superintendents 


Conference. 


The theme for the annual Superin- 
tendents and Principals Conference to 
be held at Pennsylvania State College 
on July 26, 27 and 28 is “Next Steps 
in the Improvement of Our Schools.” 


The first session on Tuesday after- 
noon, July 26, will be devoted to the 
problem, “How Shall We Meet Our 
School Building Needs?” Professor 
W. W. Caudill of Texas A. and M. will 
give a talk illustrated with slides on 
modern methods and materials of con- 
struction and modern school building 
design. 

On Wednesday morning, July 27, 
Abel Hanson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will speak on “The 
Schoolman’s View of School Improve- 
ment,” and on Wednesday afternoon, 
Roy E. Larsen, President of Time, Inc., 
on “The Layman’s View of School Im- 
provement.” 


The speaker at the dinner meeting 
on Wednesday evening, Cameron Ral- 
ston, will discuss “The Five Plagues of 
Democracy.” 


The session on Thursday morning, 
July 28, will consist of a symposium on 
vocational preparation at which the 
speaker will be John T. Shuman of the 
Williamsport Technical Institute, and 
other participants on the symposium 
will be Harry J. Brownfield, Union- 
town; C. V. Erdly, Lewistown; Thomas 
L. Hinkle, Hazleton; James H. Lawson. 
McKeesport; and Norman Miller, Ty- 
rone. 

At the closing session on July 28 in 
the afternoon, E. A. Quackenbush of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
will review new school legislation 
passed at the current session of the 
Legislature. 


National Mathematics 
Conference 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics has announced its ninth 
summer meeting to be held August 29- 
31 and September 1 at the University 
of, Denver. For further information 
concerning the program for this meet- 
ing, write E. H. C. Hildebrandt, presi- 
dent, 212 Lunt Building, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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From the left: Frederick L. Homsher, Chairman, Senate Education 
Committee; J. Maurice Strattan, Chairman, Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee; President David H. Stewart; Cathleen M. Champlin, Legislative 
Committee; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Mabel Studebaker, President, NEA; Lucy A. Valero, President, Class- 
room Teachers in Elementary Education; Governor Duff; John M. 


This report on legislation is being 
written within two weeks of the close 
of the General Assembly of 1949. 
Obviously it cannot be a statement of 
final action of this session. It can, how- 
ever, report as of April 15 on the status 
of the PSEA package of legislation 
mandated by the 1948 House of Dele- 
gates. 

Our major proposals were salaries, 
retirement, and subsidies. The House 
of Delegates mandated that retirement 
and salaries should be pressed with 
equal vigor. The Executive Council 
and the Legislative Committee have 
followed this mandate in their activities 
and are in a position to give assurance 
of successful outcomes. The major pro- 
posals on retirement—liberalizing the 
system, guaranteeing a $100 minimum, 
compensation adjustment to those al- 
ready retired, reopening the system, 
periodic reporting—have had _ the 
unanimous approval of the House and 
Senate and are in the hands of the 
Governor for his signature. 

In addition, it can be said without 
question that this session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will adopt the most out- 
standing state mandated salary sched- 
ule in the nation. This appears in H. B. 


454, the PSEA bill, which was reported 
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PSEA LEADERS CONFER WITH GOVERNOR DUFF 


Legislative Gains 


from the House Education Committee 
on Monday, April 11, with favorable 
recommendation for passage. This pro- 
posal establishes minimums of $2000 
for those with standard certification or 
a bachelor’s degree and $2200 for those 
with masters’ degrees, with annual in- 
crements of $200, advancing to maxi- 
mums of $3400 for those with standard 
certification; to $3800 with bachelors’ 
degrees; and $4000 for those with 
masters’ degrees. 

This bill is written so that every 
teacher who has not reached the man- 
dated maximum will receive an in- 
crease in salary of $200 for next year. 

The subsidy provisions to carry this 
program appear in S. B. 33, which was 
reported from the Senate Education 
Committee on Tuesday, April 12. The 
level of equalization support for 1949- 
50 has been increased from $2400 to 
$2450 with a local contribution of 6 
mills on assessed valuation. In 1950-51 
the level of equalization support will be 
$3350 on a local contribution of 4 
mills on true value, with a saving 
clause that will guarantee to each dis- 
trict in 1950-51, under the new equal- 
ized method of distribution, an amount 
not less than the appropriation re- 


ceived in 1949-50. 


World Wide Photo News Service 


Lumley, Chairman, Legislative Committee; D. V. Skala, President, 

Pennsylvania Branch, National Association of Secondary School Prin- 

cipals; Bert L. Liles, Past President, State School Directors Associa- 

tion; H. E. Newcomer, President, Pennsylvania Vocational Association; 

John G. Hulton, President, District Superintendents Section. Senator 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., also attended the conference. 


Approval of this broad program 
by Governor Duff and the General As- 
sembly followed a series of conferences 
in which leaders of the General As- 
sembly, including Senator Hare and 
Doctor Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, presented in detail 
tables and statements of the needs of 
the public schools. Particularly signifi- 
cant was the conference on March 22, 
a photograph of which accompanies 
this article, when leaders of our As- 
sociation participated in an hour’s con- 
ference with the Governor on the needs 
of the public schools. 


In the September issue of the 
JOURNAL a detailed statement will ap- 
pear on the final outcomes of the legis- 
lative program, including, 
statement of the action taken on a num- 
ber of other important bills which the 
PSEA sponsored. 


May we conclude this brief statement 
with a note of appreciation for the 
united cooperation and _ confidence 
of our members in the able leader- 
ship of our President, David H. 
Stewart, and the Chairman of our 
Legislative Committee, John M. Lum- 
ley, during a most outstanding session 
of the General Assembly. 


also, a 








Pennsylvania FTA 
Launched 


A State-wide organization of the 
Future Teachers of America was 
launched at a meeting held at State 
Teachers College, Millersville, March 
25-26. Quite appropriately this pioneer 
movement was sponsored by the James 
Pyle Wickersham Chapter of the FTA, 
and with the first teachers’ college in 
Pennsylvania serving as host. 

More than 150 delegates from 
twenty-one colleges and high schools 
in the State responded to the invitation 
issued by Professor Joseph Torchia 
and William H. Duncan, co-sponsors 
of the chapter at Millersville. 

Addressing their remarks to the 
convention theme, “Aiming Toward 
Professional Growth and Leadership 
Training,” several speakers participated 
in the general sessions. Mrs. Wilda 


Freebern Faust, National Secretary of 


the FTA, described the growth of the 
movement in America and mentioned 
that Pennsylvania has the largest FTA 
membership in the nation. Eugene P. 
Bertin of the PSEA Headquarters 
Staff pointed out the essential character- 
istics of the ideal future teacher. 
Charles S. Swope, president of State 
Teachers College, West Chester, who 
was presented by President D. L. 
Biemesderfer, State Teachers College. 
Millersville, emphasized to the young 
audience that education is the biggest 
business today. 

The delegates discussed in several 
sectional meetings during the two-day 
session “The Evaluation of Present 
FTA Club Activities,” “How Can Or- 
ganizational Problems be Met,” and 
other related topics. 

At a business meeting the conven- 
tion adopted a State constitution and 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Earl Knorr, STC, West 
Chester 

Vice President——James 
Elizabethtown College 

Second Vice President—Joan Leet, 
Chester High School 

Secretary-Treasurer—Alice Wagner, 
STC, Millersville 

Three members-at-large were nomi- 
nated to serve a term of one year on 
the Executive Council: 

Karl Geiselman, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College 

Robert Myers, Duquesne. University 


Whitacre, 
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Ray Stinek, STC, Shippensburg 

George R. Cressman, State Teachers 
College, West Chester, was selected as 
the faculty adviser of the Pennsylvania 
Future Teachers of America. 

The convention voted to request the 
PSEA to designate a member of Head- 
quarters Staff as adviser to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the organization. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the organization were the following: 


That all colleges engaged in teacher 
education organize FTA chapters 
and clubs in their respective locali- 
ties 

That we raise standards in the pro- 
fession through improved teacher 
education programs 

That we eliminate emergency certifi- 
cates in the Commonwealth 

That we liberalize certification require- 
ments 

That direct sponsorship of the State 
FTA be assumed by the PSEA 
An invitation was extended and ac- 

cepted to hold the second annual con- 

vention of FTA at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg. 

Instrumental in launching the State- 
wide FTA movement in Pennsylvania 
was the PSEA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Activities in Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions. This Committee has 
spent considerablextime devising ways 
and means of spreading the FTA move- 
ment throughout the Commonwealth. 
Through the nine convention districts, 
PSEA members are in a strategic posi- 
tion to stimulate the organization of 
FTA groups. 


>x<é 


FTA Chapter 
Installed at Cheyney 


Future teachers at the State Teach- 
ers College, Cheyney, received a char- 
ter as the Evangeline B. Hall Chapter 
of Future Teachers of America on 
March 20. Mrs. Wilda Freebern Faust, 
secretary of the NEA Committee of 
FTA, made the address and presented 
the charter. 

The organization was accepted as a 
unit in the PSEA by R. C. Webster, 
director of field relations of the PSEA. 
Audrey N. Vinson is president of the 
chapter, and Mrs. Cordelia Lorraine 
Stiles is one of the faculty sponsors. 





Southeastern 
‘Convention District 


Attendance at the thirty-sixth an. 
nual Schoolmen’s Week, of which the 
Southeastern Convention District is a 
part, reached a new high at this year’s 
conference in Philadelphia, March 30. 
April 2. The large attendance was due 
in part to members of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
who were attending a regional confer. 
ence in Philadelphia the same week. 

Delegates participated in over 100 
discussion groups and general sessions 
which gave intensive consideration to 
a variety of educational topics from 
agriculture to music, education for 
adults and pre-school children, psy- 
chology and school personnel, adminis- 
tration and mental hygiene, mathe- 
matics and adjustment. In addition, 
participants enjoyed the exhibits of 
200 commercial firms which were on 
display in Convention Hall. 

Of particular interest to PSEA mem- 
bers were the Pennsylvania breakfast 
and the hospitality hour which were 
enjoyed during the AASA conference. 
More than 200 Pennsylvanians attended 
the breakfast when President David 
H. Stewart presided and Walter Dou- 
thett of Darby made :the address. 
Mabel Studebaker, President of the 
NEA, Erie, brought greetings. 

The general meeting of the South- 
eastern Convention District on Thurs- 
day evening, with President Paul H. 
Grim in the chair, was addressed by 
Harold E. Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The con- 
vention district also co-sponsored two 
meetings on legislation; one on Fed- 
eral Aid and the other on State legisla- 
tion. At the latter, reports were made 
by the Honorable D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger, chairman of the Education 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, Doctor Stewart, John M. Lumley, 
chairman of the PSEA Legislative 
Committee, and others. 

A forward looking program on 
“Resources in Air Age Education” 
was conducted with the cooperation of 
the Philadelphia Teachers Association. 
The agenda for this meeting comprised 
several brief addresses, a panel dis- 
cussion, a technicolor film, and an 
exhibit of aviation materials. 





You can do anything with children 
if you only play with them.—BIsMARCK 
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PTA Celebrates 
Its Golden Jubilee 


In 1949, the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 
As a golden jubilee project, it plans 
to present a $500 gift scholarship to a 
prospective teacher in each of the 
fourteen State Teachers Colleges. This 
increase in the number of scholarship 
awards during its anniversary year is 
a fine recognition of the years of 
service the Pennsylvania Congress has 
devoted to promotion of worthy enter- 
prises in the field of education and 
child welfare. 

According to an announcement by 
the president of the Congress, Mrs. 
James Meehan, Brush Valley, the total 
sum which will be needed to finance 
the golden jubilee project is $7,000. 
The districts throughout the State are 
raising the sum of money necessary 
for these shares in education. The 
method for securing Mifflin County’s 
share is described in an announcement 
carried in this issue. 

The Jubilee Project Committee of 
the PTA is headed by Mrs. A. J. Nicely 
of Erie. Members of her committee 
are: Mrs. Judson Kast, Sayre, the State 
chairman for student aid; Mrs. E. S. 
Smith, Pottstown; Mrs. Walter Rygiel, 
Bloomsburg; Mrs. Regis Stormer, Al- 
toona; Mrs. W. N. Harley, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. T. E. Leech, Oil City; Mrs. Her- 
man Waltz, Williamsport; Clarence J. 
Ollendike, Scranton; Dale W. Houk, 
Slippery Rock; Paul S. Christman, 
Schuylkill Haven, and Carl E. Whipple, 
Warren. 

Participants who wish to apply for 
a scholarship may receive a copy of 
the rules from the Pennsylvania Con- 
egress of Parents and Teachers, Room 
15, Masonic Building, Harrisburg. 


Conservation 
Scholarships 
for Teachers 


The State Advisory Committee spon- 
soring the Pennsylvania Conservation 
Education Laboratory for Teachers 


will again make available between six- 


ty and seventy scholarships at The 
Pennsylvania State College to selected 
school teachers for special studies in 
the field of Conservation. Two sessions 
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of the Laboratory will be held, June 
27 to July 16 and July 18 to August 6. 
Applicants for scholarships must 
have had three years’ teaching experi- 
ence in the public schools and have sat- 
isfactorily completed at least six semes- 
ter hours in education and six semester 
hours in science. A recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools in the 
district in which the teacher is em- 
ployed must accompany the applica- 
tion for admission to and scholarship 
in the Laboratory. Because of limited 
facilities and the type of organization, 
enrolment may not exceed thirty-five 
teachers for each three-week session. 
The Laboratory is sponsored by a 
large number of lay and professional 
organizations among which are the 
Frick Education Commission, Pennsy]l- 
vania Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, Izaak Walton League, 
Conservation Council of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Roadside Council, Penn- 
sylvania Conservation Committee, Gar- 
den Club Federation of Pennsylvania, 
Friends of the Land, Pennsylvania 
Parks Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
which provided a number of scholar- 
ships for teachers for the previous ses- 
sions of the Laboratory. 

Application forms for scholarships 
may be secured from Henry Klonower, 
executive director of the sponsoring 
group, Room 202, Education Building, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, or through the office of the 
superintendent of schools in the dis- 
trict in which the teacher is employed. 








At the speaker's table, left to right: Lucy A. Valero, Slickville; Senator John H. Dent, Westmore- 
land County; R. B. Marston, National Education Association; J. Willard Newton, Tarentum; and 
David H. Stewart, Dormont. 


Legislative Banquet 
Western Convention District 


A legislative banquet was held 
February 26 in the Schenley ’ Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, by the Western Convention 
District of the PSEA. Some 650 per- 
sons, representative of the profession 
and many lay and service groups, 
were present to hear a presentation 
of the educational problems and the 
legislative programs to meet them. 
Twenty-five members of the House, six 
State Senators, and two members. of 
Congress were guests. 

J. Willard Newton, president of the 
District, introduced the speakers. R. 
B. Marston, director of Legislative- 
Federal Relations Division of the 
NEA, stated that it could be reasonably 
expected that the 8lst Congress would 
pass the Federal Aid to Education bill. 
He said,.““‘We must in this nation: de- 


velop a minimum standard below 
which no child will educationally be 
required to subsist.” 

In a hard hitting speech, David H. 
Stewart, President of the PSEA, offer- 
ed the PSEA package of salary, sub- 
sidy, and retirement as a means for 
stopping the deterioration ‘of schools 
in Pennsylvania. “The fate of democ- 
racy and our way of life depends on 
the quality of education offered in 
the schools. Our children are being 
cheated. We are going to fight until 
Pennsylvania attains its rightful place 
in education.” 

Spokesmen for the major political 
parties who presented their views were 
Senator John M. Walker, Allegheny 
County, Republican, and Senator John 
H. Dent; Westmoreland Co., Democrat. 
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Executive Council 


The 1949 Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion met at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, March 31, 
at the time of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District meeting. 


Ro.t Catt—Those present were: Paul 
S. Christman, Robert E. Dawson, 
Thomas Francis, Paul H. Grim, David 
R. McClay, George A. McCormick, 
Fred L. Marshall, Warren FE. Miller, 
J. Willard Newton, Andrew Petor, N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, David H. Stewart, 
Kermit M. Stover, and C. O. Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas, Norman C. Brillhart, Ralph 
B. Sharer, Arthur V. Townsend, and 
Lucy A. Valero. 


MINUTES OF FEBRUARY 19, 1949, MEET- 
INc—On motion of Mr. Dawson, 
seconded by Mr. Francis, the minutes 
were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

Doctor Stewart reported in detail 
on the development of his activities 
with particular reference to the de- 
velopment of the program of legisla- 
tion. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mr. Shoemaker, 
seconded by Doctor Williams, the 
financial report was approved as sub- 
mitted. 


Employment of Auditor—On motion 
of Mr. Dawson, seconded by Mr. Shoe- 
maker, the Council approved a recom- 
mendation authorizing the employ- 
ment of A. James Eby, CPA, Morris- 
ville, to audit the accounts of the As- 
sociation for the year 1948-49. 


Purchase of Keys for Past Presidents 
—On motion of Mr. Grim, seconded 
by Mr. Marshall, the purchase of a 


new supply of keys was authorized. 


LecaL ServicE—The report of Mr. 
Adler on legal service was approved, 
upon motion of Mr. Francis, seconded 
by Mr. Dawson. 


LEGISLATION—The Council received a 
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& Association Activities 


report on current issues in State and 
Federal legislation. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Professional Planning—Doctor Stew- 
art reported briefly on the progress of 
the preparation of the report of the 
Committee on Professional Planning. 


Publication of PSEA Directory—Mr. 
Miller, chairman, made a progress re- 
port and indicated that a more extended 
report would be made at the next meet- 
ing. 
Designation of NEA Delegates—Mr. 
Dawson, chairman, presented the re- 
port under the following headings: 
1. Recommendations of delegates 
and alternates 
2. Designation of J. Maurice Strat- 
tan as the first alternate for de- 
legates-at-large 
3. June 25 was set as a deadline 
for filling vacancies 


Upon motion of Mr. Francis, second- 
ed by Mr. Petor, the report was 
adopted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 

Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards—A release 
from the Commission was reviewed 
by the Council and suggestions for 
modification were made. The Commis- 
sion was directed to check its figure 
with reference to supply and demand 
with the Department of Public Iastruc- 
tion. 

It was moved by Mr. Shoemaker and 
seconded by Dr. McCormick that the 
release, subject to the designated 
changes, be approved. Motion carried. 

A progress report was received from 
the Committee on Local Branches re 
the fall local leaders conferences. 


NEw BusINEsS 

Upon motion of Mr. Dawson, sec- 
onded by Mr. Grim, the recommenda- 
tion made on January 29 by the Con- 
ference of Convention District Presi- 
dents to designate the fiscal year of 
Convention Districts as July 1 to June 
30 was approved. 





ComMMuNiIcaTions—Upon motion of 
Mr. Grim, seconded by Mr. Miller, the 
Council approved two scholarships of 
$50 each to the Pennsylvania Conser- 
vation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers to be held at State College 
this summer. 

A communication was _ presented 
from Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary, National Education Associa- 
tion, regarding NEA membership. 


ADJOURNMENT—at 11:50 a.m. the 
Council adjourned.—H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 


Executive Council and 
Committee on Legislation 
At the call of President D. H. Stew- 


art, the Executive Council and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the PSEA met 
April 11, 1949, at 10:15 a.m. Those 
present were: 


EXECUTIVE Counc1L—D. H. Stewart, 
N. Eugene Shoemaker, Norman C. 
Brillhart, Paul S. Christman, Robert 
E. Dawson, Thomas Francis, Paul H. 
Grim, George A. McCormick, Fred L. 
Marshall, Warren E. Miller, J. Willard 
Newton, Andrew Petor, Ralph B. 
Sharer, Kermit M. Stover, Arthur V. 
Townsend, Lucy A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas, David R. McClay, C. O. Wil- 
liams, and Mabel Studebaker. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE—Cathleen 
M. Champlin, Lee E. Corter, John 
Duronio, M. Isabel Epley, J. Frank 
Faust, H. E. Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, 
William E. Griffith, Mabel Simmons, 
and G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: John M. 
Lumley, Ellis W. Roberts. 

Doctor Stéwart'stated that Mr. Lui- 
ley, chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, was in conference with 
some of the educational leaders in the 
General Assembly. He stated further 
that the purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss the status of educational 
legislation now being considered by 
the General Assembly. 

Doctor Stewart gave a detailed state- 
ment of the. plan and strategy used 
during the past several weeks with 
special reference to the bills relating 
to retirement, salaries, and subsidies. 
Members of the conference group then 
discussed the several bills. 

At the conclusion of the conference 
satisfaction was expressed at the prog- 
ress being made toward the enact- 
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ment of the PSEA retirement pro- 
posals. 

The conference group was agreed 
also that the salary program outlined 
was most satisfactory. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 12:05 p.m., on 
motion of Mr. Miller, the Executive 
Council adjourned.—H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 


Retirement Problems 


J. Maurice Strattan, chairman of 
the Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems, presided at a meeting of the 
Committee on March 11 and 12 in 
Harrisburg. The Committee studied 
the retirement bills at present before 
the General Assembly and suggested a 
few minor amendments. Other retire- 
ment bills before the Assembly were 
reviewed.—WILLIAM A. Doane, Sec- 
retary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 
At a March 5 meeting of the PSEA 


Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Thomas P. 
North, Bloomsburg, chairman, the 
Commission reviewed reactions to the 
first annual State conference held last 
December and made suggestions for 
improvement of the conference which 


will be planned for 1949. 


RELEASES—A second and third re- 
lease of the Commission were planned. 
The second will be “Selection of Can- 
didates for the Teaching Profession, 
A Cooperative Enterprise.” The third 
will be the proceedings of the first 
annual State conference. 


BupcetT—The Commission requests 
the Executive Council for a budget of 
$3,000 for the ensuing year. Recom- 
mendations which grew out of the 
Washington meeting of the National 
Commission will be transmitted to 
State Superintendent Francis B. Haas 
with the recommendation that they be 
presented for the consideration and 
action of the State Council of Educa- 
tion. 


WorksHop CHAIRMAN FoR 1949— 
Doctor North appointed Raymond H. 
Koch of Hershey as chairman of the 
Planning Committee for the second an- 
nual State conference to be held in 
December, 1949.—Eugene P. Bertin, 
Secretary 
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Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare 
met in Harrisburg on April 2. In the 
absence of the chairman, Edwin C. 
Broome, Philadelphia, the Committee 
asked Walter R. Douthett, Darby, to 


serve. 


Statistical Data re Welfare Beneficiaries 
—tThe secretary presented a_ report 
showing the number of beneficiaries 
on April 2, 1949, as 61 and total 
monthly allowances $1,249.88 as com- 
pared to 64 beneficiaries and monthly 
allowances of $1,310.23 on September 
25, 1948. 


Consideration of Cases—The Com- 
mittee considered 19 cases, voted to 
drop some of them, to continue in- 
vestigation in others, and granted or 
continued allowances in four. 


Proposed Budget for 1949-50—The 
Committee voted to request the Ex- 
ecutive Council for an allocation of 
$18,000 for allowances to welfare 
beneficiaries during 1949-50. The 
effect of PSEA retirement legislation 
on the incomes of welfare beneficiaries 
was discussed. It was agreed that when 
the final form of the proposed. legisla- 
tion is known, the Committee should 
hold a meeting to review the cases of 
all present beneficiaries—A. Clair 
Moser, Secretary 





Local Branches 

At the call of the chairman, Ruth 
E. Krapf, Hazleton, the Committee on 
Local Branches met on March 26. 
Loca Brancu Leapers’ WoRKSHOP— 
The Committee approved the tentative 
plans for the 1949 workshop to be 
held at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, 
August 23-26. These plans include a 
visit on the opening day to NEA Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 
ANNUAL REPORT ForM—An amended 
form of the Local Branch annual re- 
port was accepted—RaymMonp C. 
WEBSTER, Secretary 


Learning is preferable to lucre; it is 
men, not resources, that make a state. 
The brains and the brawn now de- 
veloped in the schools will some day 
control all our resources for the weal 
or woe of mankind.—N. C. SCHAEFFER 


Legal Tnterest 
APPEAL OF MARGARET DALY MITCHELL 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 73 Filed March 25, 1949 


Facts: Margaret Daly Mitchell was a 
professional employe of the School 
District of the City of Titusville. In 
1934, the district operated under a 
6-3-3. system at which time Mrs. 
Mitchell was assigned to teach in the 
seventh grade, which was included in 
the junior high school or secondary 
system. On July 16, 1946, by resolution 
of the board, she was transferred from 
a teaching position in the junior high 
school to a teaching position in the 
elementary school at no decrease in 
salary. At her request alleging a de- 
motion, a hearing was accorded on 
August 6, 1946. No action was taken 
by the board foilowing that hearing. 
At that time, Mrs. Mitchell submitted a 
request for a Sabbatical Leave which 
was granted. Upon her return to teach- 
ing duties in 1947, she was assigned as 
a teacher of the fifth grade, which 
position she accepted under protest. 
On June 7, 1948, she renewed her re- 
quest for a hearing on the question of 
demotion. Following that hearing, the 
board sustained its position and found 
that the transfer did not constitute a 
demotion. An Appeal was taken from 
that decision to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


QuEsTION: Is the assignment of a 
teacher from a position in the second- 
ary system to a position in the ele- 
mentary system a demotion in type of 
position? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The decision of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in- 
volved a construction of Section 1205-A 
of the School Code which prohibits a 
demotion of a professional employe 
either in salary or type of position 
without the consent of the employe. 
The law does not define the term “de- 
motion.” Previous decisions of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
held that a transfer from a secondary 
position to an elementary position did 
constitute a demotion. The Superin- 
tendent pointed out, however, that in 
view of the existing law, regulations 
and practices with reference to teachers 
“the time has come to adopt a different 
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view of the situation.” The attitude of 
the Department was expressed in the 
following language: “The Department 
of Public Instruction has, for many 
years, in promoting the general edu- 
cational program, taken the view that 
all grades or stages in the education 
and development of a child, are of 
equal importance; that is, the first 
grade is just as important as the 
twelfth, and that the pupil, whose edu- 
cation is of paramount importance, 
should have the same educational and 
instructional advantages, in so far as 
it is possible, in all of the grades.” 

In support of this position it was 
pointed out that, although preparation 
for certification requires specific 
courses in the several fields, the extent 
of preparation for both secondary and 
elementary teachers is the same. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction stated that under existing law 
there is no minimum salary differential 
between secondary and_ elementary 
teachers under Act 515, approved July 
5, 1947, P. L. 226. Reference was 
made to the Appeal of Wesenberg, 
346 Pa. 438, in which a question of 
demotion was raised because of a 
transfer of a principal of a high school 
to the position of principal in a junior 
high school. In that case, the Supreme 
Court pointed out that there is no dif- 
ferential in salary and that therefore 
such a transfer did not constitute a de- 
motion. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction concluded, in the instant 
case, since the School Code currently 
provides for no differential in salary 
between secondary and _ elementary 
teachers, that the reason heretofore ex- 
isting for holding that a transfer from 
a secondary to an elementary position 
constitutes a demotion no longer exists. 

By way of dicta, it was intimated 
that if the district had adopted a 
minimum salary schedule of its own 
wherein a differential in salary between 
elementary and secondary teachers ex- 
isted, an opposite conclusion may have 
been reached. Such a schedule, how- 
ever, had not been adopted by the 
Titusville School District. The appeal 
was therefore dismissed with the con- 
clusion that in the absence of any 
salary schedule providing for a dif- 
ferential in compensation, a transfer 
of a secondary teacher to an ele- 
mentary position did not constitute a 
demotion in type of position. 
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A Lesson in 
Sight-Saving 


The second-grade room of the Lake 
Ariel school is a good example of the 
kind of attention and cooperation that 
modern times will bring to the relief 
of school children who need special 
consideration. 

A child was found to have vision so 
poor that it was debated as to whether 
she should remain in the school of her 
community or be sent to the Over- 
brook School for the Blind. With the 
cooperation of the family, the eye 
specialist, the State nurses of Wayne 
County, the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and the Lake Ariel 
school authorities, it was decided that 
the child should remain in her local 
school but that special arrangements 
for seating and light should be pro- 
vided, and also books of large type 
print. 

In searching for a special artificial 
light, the P. P. & L. lighting specialists 
came into the picture and, after care- 
ful and scientific tests, installed two 
lamps suspended from the ceiling, one 
on either side and a little to the rear 
of the child and focusing the light 
rays, properly diffused, on her desk. 
All of the services, professional and 
technical, of all agencies involved 
have been provided without cost. 

The result of all this interest and 
cooperation is that the child is doing 
well in school; her vision has im- 
proved, she can live at home like the 
rest of us, and the school district has 
been spared the cost of schooling her 
away from home. 


Parent-Teacher 


Scholarship Program 
The Mifflin County Parent and 


Teacher Association is raising money 
for teacher scholarships in order to 
stimulate preparation for the teaching 
profession. The county unit conceived 
the idea of selling “Shares in Educa- 
tion” to service clubs and to individ- 
uals to finance its quota in the pro- 
gram which was inaugurated by the 
State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

The State Congress is promoting 
teacher scholarships in an effort to 
stimulate enrolment in the State Teach- 


ers Colleges. The response received to 
the Mifflin County plan has been so 
generous that several other areas have 
adopted the same method. 


A certificate, entitled “Investment in 
Education Preferred,” is given to each 
contributor. The wording on the certifi- 
cate is as follows: “Believing in the 
worth of girls and boys and the im- 
portance to them of good educational 
advantages, Mrs. Jane Doe has in- 
vested five shares in ‘Education-Pre- 
ferred’ by making it possible for the 
Mifflin County Council Parent-Teacher 
Associations to carry on the work of 
the golden jubilee project award for 
1949,” 


Allentown Hish 
Students Rule for a Day 


Members of the senior class in Al- 
lentown High School became acquaint- 
ed with the organization and functions 
of the government of their city through 
a Student City Government Day proj- 
ect. The high school student council, 
in cooperation with the city council, 
the school board, and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, planned the 
procedure for filing of candidates, the 
primary and general election days, 
and the duties of the elected officer. 


Students were elected to serve as 
mayor of the City of Allentown, four 
councilmen, the city treasurer, and 
the city controller. Each duly nomi- 
nated candidate presented his_plat- 
form at a school assembly. Following 
their election, each student who had 
won a city office described its duties at 
a school assembly. 

Jack McHugh, president of the class 
of 1949, officiated at the election. May 
2 the seniors governed the City of 
Allentown. 





There is no patriotism more pure, 
more elevated, or more deserving of 
recognition than that of one whose 
highest ambition it is to store the 
minds of little children with knowledge, 
and to guide their footsteps in the path 
of duty, for in this humble task is in- 
volved all that is greatest and grandest 
in a state-—J. P. WICKERSHAM 
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Guidance at 
Greenville 


RUSSELL L. V. MORGAN 
Guidance Counselor 


NLIKE “Topsy,” our Guidance Pro- 
u gram did not grow up over night. 
Interested leaders of the community, 
far-sighted members of the board of 
education, and a progressive superin- 
tendent have long anticipated and seri- 
ously considered a Guidance Program 
that would serve the Junior-Senior 
High School and the three elementary 
schools. It lay in abeyance during the 
war years, but, with the homecoming 
of veterans, guidance at Greenville 
found its opportunity. 


Veterans 


Briefly, for veterans’ guidance the 
Counselor’s office serves as a com- 
munity center, with the Counselor 
spending a good portion of his time 
tying in the many other services - of 
the community offered to the veterans: 
i.e., working consistently with the Vet- 
erans Administration, the Red Cross, 
the Service Organizations, the Penn- 
sylvania Employment Office, the near- 
by colleges, and local businesses and 
industries. 

Illustrative of the more direct serv- 
ices, the guidance for veterans in- 
cludes: the photostating of thousands 
of copies of discharges, marriage li- 
censes, birth certificates, service school 
records; the starting of action to ac- 
quire certificates of eligibility; locat- 
ing of training-on-the-job opportuni- 
ties, guidance in choosing colleges and 
courses; directing and referring veter- 
ans to the correct agencies and persons 
to aid them in buying property or go- 
ing into business; and aiding some in 
procuring high school diplomas from 
the State department. At every angle, 
the veterans’ guidance program in 
Greenville is a serious attempt to help 
the returning serviceman help himself 
in solving the many problems that con- 
front him upon his readjustment to 
civilian life. 


Twelfth Grade 


The more permanent phase of the 
school guidance program is centered 
in the secondary school and empha- 
sizes individual rather than group 
guidance. At its inception, we focused 
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our attention on the twelfth-grade pu- 
pils, for the obvious reason that we 
would not have them with us the fol- 
lowing year. Each twelfth-grade pupil 
takes an interest test and a mental test; 
following this, we gather case history 
information on what we call a Senior 
Inventory Sheet. These three items are 
then used to determine the types of 
aptitude tests that will be administered 
to each senior. 

Our method in determining types 
of aptitude tests is a rather unique 
process. We have what we call an Oc- 
cupational Classification Sheet based 
on the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles on which we check, in the cor- 
rect columns, the various items as 
found in the case history plus the 
interest test results. The concentration 
of checks in the particular columns 
offers a lead to a tentative occupa- 
tional choice, which indicates the apti- 
tude tests to be administered. 

After these objective results are 
known and general high school grades 
and attendance plus any other subjec- 
tive material are considered, each 
senior is given an individual interview 
by the Guidance Counselor with coun- 
sel based on these facts as to choice of 
occupation, choice of college, business 
school or trade school, employment 
opportunities (including training on 
job or apprentice opportunities) . 


Ninth Grade 


Our next focal point for guidance 
was on the ninth-grade level. We chose 
this group for two reasons: (1) recog- 
nition of the transition period of ninth 
graders moving from the junior high 
school into the senior high school, and 
(2) enrolment of the large percentage 
of tuition pupils from the outlying 
school districts. A battery of tests is 
administered each pupil, and scores 
and interpretations of these tests are 
given the homeroom teacher in order 
that more accurate guidance might be 
administered in the homerooms. In 
addition, our Occupations Course is 
offered to the ninth grade. The civics 
teachers offer a concentrated six weeks’ 
program in this subject, using library 
and guidance office facilities and ma- 
terials throughout. The Guidance 
Counselor outlined the course, set up 
the objectives, and described tech- 
niques and projects. 

The seventh grade next received our 
attention and with this group we ad- 
minister an interest test and a mental 
test. Scores and interpretations are 








given to the various seventh-grade 
teachers. 


Open Deor 


Along with this regulated program, 
the Counselor maintains an “open 
door” policy, encouraging and wel- 
coming students to seek educational, 
vocational, or personal counsel volun- 
tarily. Individual cases are brought to 
the Counselor’s attention as the need 
arises. Throughout the secondary 
school, atypical cases are tested with a 


Wechsler-Bellevue Test. 


In the elementary schools, of which 
there are three in Greenville, achieve- 
ment tests are used in all grades and 
mental tests are administered in the 
second and fifth grades. Reading 
readiness tests, based on the texts used, 
are administered periodically (upon 
completion of a book) in both the first 
and second grades. Furthermore, any 
atypical cases in the elementary 
schools are tested by the Counselor 
with a Revised Stanford-Binet Test. 


Career Day 


The year’s guidance program is con- 
cluded in the month of May with a 
Career Day Program. At this. time 
some thirty outstanding speakers from 
the community, representing an equal 
number of different occupations, are 
invited into the school to speak to 
groups interested in the particular oc- 
cupation. Teachers serve as chairmen 
of the meetings and there are both a 
presentation by the speaker and a 
question and answer session. We have 
found this activity to be of inestimable 
value to our youth in Greenville and, 
also, an excellent step in public rela- 
tions—taking schools to the public, 
and bringing the public to the schools. 

We, at Greenville, believe education 
to be a continuous and cumulative 
process and, likewise, view our guid- 
ance program with the same philoso- 
phy. We hope to educate our children 
so they may, in adulthood, more easily 
cope with the complex vocational, so- 
cial, and psychological problems in 
our present-day confused civilization. 
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Public Speaking Every Day 


CARL F. CONSTEIN 
Wilson High School, West Lawn 


D° you know of a high school speak- 

ing program in which all students 
willingly participate? Wilson High 
School in West Lawn has one that fits 
that description. True, you may hear 
an occasional, “Oh heck, I have a 
speech to prepare for tomorrow,” but 
by and large, the program is enjoyed 
by the students. 


Rich In Results 


The plan is so simple of operation 
and so rich in results that a report on 
it may be welcomed by other English 
teachers. 

The basic routine of the program 
runs this way. At the beginning of 
every English class two students make 
a prepared speech of three- to five- 
minutes duration. The speeches. an- 
nounced by a student chairman, are 
taken either from a popular magazine 
or from a personal experience. Mem- 
bers of the class have an opportunity 
to present their criticisms after the 
speeches. These student criticisms, 
which may be made concerning the 
grammar, content, or delivery of the 
speech, prompt more corrective action 
on the part of the speaker than teacher- 
made criticisms might. 

When it is realized that all the Eng- 
lish teachers follow this daily plan, 
with some variation, it becomes ap- 
parent that each pupil receives four 
years of public speech training. 

Just what are the results of the 
program from an English teacher’s 
point of view? Before that, it would 
be logical to state the aims of the pro- 
gram. 

As it was originally conceived in 
1930 when the school opened, the 
scheme may have been just the one 
formal aim: producing the ability to 
prepare and deliver a good public 
speech. And that aim is still an aim. 


Poise 


A second, more universal objective 
—one that is even richer in results—is 
to give students the correct speech and 
poise in a social situation, not neces- 
sarily in a speech. 

Although there is no objective way 
of measuring the results of the pro- 
gram, certain facts point to its efficacy. 

Juniors and seniors, after two or 
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three years of prior training, are able 
to deliver short speeches before their 
English classes with a degree of polish, 
and without too much of the natural 
nervousness and timidity. As a result 
of this speech training, more than an 
average number of pupils are able to 
speak clearly and well in school de- 
bates, forums, and in assembly situa- 
tions. Is this accomplishing the first 
aim? 

The results of the plan with respect 
to the poise and social aim are even 
harder to ascertain. Throughout the 
school it is generally agreed that the 
students are able to discuss a topic with 
self-confidence. They make individual 
reports without hesitation, even with 
eagerness. So many factors enter into 
the conversational ability of a person, 
but it is quite certain that at Wilson 
each pupil’s poise and conversation are 
aided by this program. 

The salient features of the program 
as it would be inaugurated at any 
school are: (1) it would be a school- 
wide program, (2) it would give pub- 
lic speaking a definite not an incidental 
place in the English curriculum, and 
(3) it would be simple to operate. 

Many variations of the basic plan 
suggest themselves. There are espe- 
cially two which the writer finds help- 
ful to the pupils. 

One variation is to prepare two sets 
of cards, one set containing the stu- 
dents’ names and the other, as many 
different subjects for impromptu 
speeches as there are class members. A 
chairman can do the drawing of cards. 
There is bound to be some student dis- 
approval of this plan, especially before 
the pupils see that their speeches are 
made in practice and mistakes are ex- 
pected. However, as it becomes appar- 
ent that the pressure is off and that 
it is better to make the mistakes in 
class than in a meeting or other social 
situation, the student objections will 
disappear. 

The second variation of the basic 
routine is a modified forum discussion. 
Two or more speakers discuss the same 
topic, not necessarily from opposing 
views. After the short speeches other 
class members ask questions and add 
their own reflections. In place of a 


chairman there is a moderator who 
controls the discussion. 


A Wire-Recorder 


An excellent aid which may be used 
in conjunction with the program is a 
wire-recorder. Wilson High recently 
purchased one, and it has proved in- 
valuable in diagnosing and correcting 
faulty diction and pronunciation. The 
wire-recorder is particularly suitable 
for speech work because it permits im- 
mediate and unlimited play-backs. 

Because the teaching of good speech 
habits is an area upon which all Eng- 
lish departments agree, no high school 
should be without a speaking program. 
The simple plan described in this ar- 
ticle has been found valuable at Wilson 


High School. 


7 Like Wy Go 


I like my boss. He is a gentle- 
man and an inspirational leader in 
education. He is respectful of his 
teachers and, therefore, is respected 
by his teachers. He is tactful, re- 
sourceful, and courteous—well 
prepared for the job to which he 
has been assigned. 

I like him because he is 
sincere. He expects much of his 
teachers but he expects more of 
himself. He is not a person to 
make snap judgments, but with 
patience and thoughtful observa- 
tion he gets at the root of things 
which are not working for the good 
of his student body nor his teach- 
ers. 

He is not an exhibitionist. He 
feels that a good school will speak 
for itself. If teachers are happy 
and contented, children in their 
classrooms will grow in emotional 
control, social-adjustment, and 
mental maturity. Therefore, he 
feels that his greatest responsi- 
bility is to protect, encourage, and 
inspire his teachers. 

I like the way he handles dis- 
cipline problems. His sincere love 
for children and his understand- 
ing of their problems are evidenced 
by the manner in which he con- 
trols them. He is calm, dignified, 
and fair in his dealings with chil- 
dren. He expects, or accepts as 
inevitable, some childish misbe- 
havior. When paddling becomes 
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a necessity, as it occasionally 
does, it is administered without 
temper display and with the full 
understanding of the child as to 
why punishment is being ad- 
ministered. He plays no favorites, 
bears no grudges, and permits no 
license. Thus, children are not in- 
hibited nor afraid of him, but 
show a deference and a quiet 
respect which carries over into 
the classroom and makes control 
stimulating and effective. 

I like the calm efficient manner 
in which he handles his job. He is 
punctual and prompt but never 
blustery and hurried. He is con- 
cise but never curt and sarcastic. 
Teachers’ meetings are well plan- 
ned and have a definite purpose. 
His concept of education is broad 
and his sense of educational values 
is keen and visionary. 

He recognizes that every in- 
dividual has some contribution to 
make. Suggestions are given 
respectful consideration and uti- 
lized to the fullest extent. Adverse 
criticism is reserved for the in- 
dividual or individuals who are 
primarily concerned. Never has he 
been known to betray a confidence 
nor listen to criticism of a teacher 
unless the teacher in question was 
present to act in self-defense. 

He is alert to problems which 
affect his schools. Evils such as 
snobbery, petty jealousy, hypocrisy, 
and professional dishonesty are 
dealt with relentlessly. Unlike the 
traditional story of the ostrich 
who hides his head in the sand 
hoping to avoid danger, he fore- 
sees problems and acts upon them 
before they get out of hand. 

He is a man who is highly 
respected in his community. He 
knows that his is a great responsi- 
bility, a work of service to stu- 
dents and teachers as well as to 
the community. Much of his work 
is undramatic, lacking in fanfare 
and public acclaim, but he is 
doing a noble job and rendering 
a valuable service to his com- 
munity and to his country.—A 
Pennsylvania teacher 


I shall try to correct errors where 
shown to be errors, and I shall adopt 
new views as fast as they shall appear 


to be true views.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN | 
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A WorKsHop IN HuMAN RELATIONS 
will be held at Rutgers University, 
July 5-August 12. Application blanks 
for the workshop may be received 
from Dean Clarence E. Partch, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

NOTICES OF SUCCESSFUL career days 
have been received from two additional 
school districts since the March issue 
of PSJ featured career and college 
days which were held in Johnstown 
and in Harrisburg. Derry Township 


High School, Hershey, and Springfield 
Township, Delaware County, report 
the methods used in their school 
systems to help pupils choose their 
lifework successfully. 

MuNHALL HicH ScHoot has just 
completed modernizing the homemak- 
ing departments in its school. Guest 
night was sponsored on February 7. 
An attractive folder pictures the var- 
ious sections of the department. Home- 
making instructors are Dorothy G. 


Newell and Sarah E. Cox. 











DESIGNED FOR YOU 





1949 SUMMER SESSION 


Nine-Weeks June 13-August 11 
Post Session August 12-August 31 


Plan now for a profitable yet enjoyable summer 
at Geneva, designed to fit your educational and 
recreational requirements. 














BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 














Gor continuous growth in 
fluency and accuracy of oral expression 
understanding of concepts 

. desirable attitudes toward reading 
sight vocabulary and word recognition 
reading skills and abilities 


literary tastes and appreciation 
enjoyment of reading _ 


use READING FOR 
INTEREST 





A BASAL READING SERIES 


Grades One through Six 





180 Varick Street 


By PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 


Have you seen Paul Witty’s “Reading in Modern Education?” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York 14 
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WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANS 
TO ME 
Our Freedom’s Meaning 


INTRODUCTION 

To us, the freedoms given to us in this democracy of 
ours, are usually taken for granted—We are born to find 
these freedoms waiting for us; but how often do we re- 
member this: to keep these freedoms takes hard work. A 
challenge is awaiting us. 


WHat THE CHALLENGE Is 

The challenge to us is to cooperate with governing of- 
ficials, to make the most of our education so that we can 
take part in the progress of the future, to defend our 
democratic ideals by living and ever continuing to practice 
democracy in order that we can make our contributions 
toward a better world. If we do not accept the challenge, 
we will sink down to the level of the millions who do not 
have these democratic opportunities that we have. 

We must be alert and intelligent that we might maintain 
and treasure the democratic ideals forever. 


WHEN FREEDOMS DISAPPEAR 
When our freedoms disappear : 


We cannot worship God as we please. 

We must believe as we are told to believe. 
We are forbidden to speak the truth. 

Free suffrage is dangerous. 
Juries are abolished. 
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Our talent is not our own— 
We are told what we must become. 

It is equally important that we strengthen America, by 
upholding the principles for which it stands. We can do 
this, 

first, by studying those principles; 

second, by learning what our liberties are and how they 
are guaranteed to us, and 

third, by realizing what our responsibilities as citizens 
are. 


Our FUNDAMENTAL RicHTs 

All human beings are born free and equal. 

All are equal before the law. 

All are entitled to privacy, anywhere. 

All are entitled to reside where they see fit. 

All are entitled to freedom of thought and peaceful as- 
sembly. 

All are entitled to the right to education. 

All are entitled to take part in the government of the 
country. Example: To serve on juries. 

All owe loyalty to the nation. 

All are entitled to know if the government is or is not 
doing the right job. 

All are entitled to give an opinion about the government, 
whether good or bad; to speak up at any time for what we 
believe to be right. 

We believe Democracy represents the best form of gov- 
ernment to guarantee these rights. 

All are entitled to the same standard of living, including 
medical care. 

All are entitled to a limit in working hours. 

All are entitled to rest and leisure. 


We Have OBLIGATIONS 

All of us in a Democracy have important obligations: 

To strive to keep our democracy. 

To serve and obey our government. 

To respect the privacy of others. 

To be good neighbors and share community responsibili- 
ties with our neighbors. 

To be tolerant of the thoughts and actions of others. 

To learn as much as we can about our country, our con- 
stitution, and our obligations so that we can take part in 
the progress of the future. 

If we are chosen by our fellow-citizens, to accept the 
responsibilities with pleasure and gratitude. 

To see that we always have a government of, by, and for 
all the people instead of by a small group. 

To be aware of our obligations as citizens at all times. 

To be prepared to criticize constructively the acts of our 
government. 

To have faith in a democratic way of life. 

To defend the right of others to speak the truth. 

To strive in all thoughts and actions to improve the wel- 
fare of all. 

Note: 

This Charter of Democracy resulted from the cooperative 
efforts of ninth grade civics classes at D. A. Harman Junior 
High School, Hazleton. Louis Maggio, John Fedullo, and 
Joseph Badamo are the teachers. 

We believe they have done something of real value. 

—W. J. McLavenuin, Principal 
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THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 
by Summer Sessions 
do 


FOR TEACHERS 





Teaching, from page 346 
_ fore. When you realize that 200 of us 
came here— most of us genuine in our 
| concern to find better ways of working | 
with boys and girls—it renews your | 


THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
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selection of graduate and undergraduate ith i ! ; 
courses in its Summer Sessions. .. making faith in teachers And we ” only ait = a ng —— 
: the regular University facilities available to few—Why, this whole organization— . - M.A. . 
hey ’ Mexican faculty. Incorporated Dept. 
) teachers, school principals and superin- ise f University Studi Mexi. G.I 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- of deciding what we want to work on , soa _* es, rt nage 8 a ie 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a : : s pproved. ging priva omes. 
ens degree, Zou, will fod thet the | Temple and planning how to do it, of seeing Bulletins. 
poe map np og cdormtious on everyone offer work—far harder than | DONALD M. CUSTER 
vantages, the University—and the city of . . | Box 413 
Phila: saibhis and environs—offer many they ve ever done in any college Salida 7, Colorado 
tural and recreational opportunities. ok . 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil course is like a breath of spring after 
adeiphis. a long winter. It has been a wonderful | 
Regular Sessions, June 27 to August 5 A 
Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 experience for me. You and the others 
have set me a noble example. You’re Home Study 
TE M PLE a great bunch! 
as- UNIVERSITY PEG: Thanks, kind sir. Those senti- 
Dicladeleh ments are appreciated if not deserved. 
a Which reminds me—aren’t Jim’s re- Courses aiding in certi- 
Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions : : a 
the — which lists the courses to be offered dur- | marks an example of one essential in fication and college 
the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of | 7 “ . 9 
“the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery _| this pride angle that we almost missed‘ degree work 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. ED: ! 2 : 
| ED: So they are! It’s no fun doing | : 
not a 2 | what even you are proud of, day after | Enroll Any Time 
day, if no one says, “That’s great.” | Start Now 
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nt, | Just like my wife’s pies. If I didn’t 
we | smack my lips, she wouldn’t like to Put in a Profitable 
| bake them! At least not as many or as Year 
OV- | good. People are funny that way— ea 
| BOB: Not so funny! Teachers are —— 
ng | people—and we need the same things Correspondence 
| everyone else does really to feel pride Study Division 
| in what we’re doing. SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
| ANN: Our philosopher heard from! THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNA. WILDLIFE SPEAKS | We haven’t given you much of a STATE COLLEGE 
or oy ee ee | chance, have we, Bob. What did you 
Color Motion Pictures _ mean by that last “we need the same STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
4-10" idetag po an a aon aceunee things er else does” —? 
Senden Ghee et ellen BOB: Well, first, this has been as 
" or request more information = as a ee esi ey 816 JUST PUBLISHED! 
nd it’s not out-dated! It’s good for 
ea our souls to “accentuate the positive.” The Most Un-to-Date, Most 
Homestead, Pa. | But seriously, you ve really hit the high Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 
a spots of that question. Wouldn’t you ———————————— 
= sc iia iad eee re ~ | agree that some of them go like this? 
7” We take pride in what we’re doing 
TELEVIS ON? YES! when we have = 
—a conviction that what we are doing = 
” HERE’ S$ is important, either as an individual or = 
VALUE eo = 
ALL ROOMS a — realization that we are SS 
7 S WITH RADIO oing our best fa = 
, —a chance to be an active participant — 
$@_50 in deciding where we’re going and how = 
1. flees SINGLE we're planning to get there—also not = 
$50 forgetting the responsibility that goes = 
from Wa) DOUBLE ee tt Mevriam- Webster 
Pl dations for 1000 guests —a feeling that there are others whom WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC 
ve SaabIS ivy] | We respect and admire working for | EQ TIONARY, is sn cocrety orm, wos, bused oo 
4s H OT EL [in rines SQUARE the same goals—you know, being part aan ~~ ene *Nand 
id CH ESTERFIELD of “that goodly fellowship” —— eccheney: Sine Rien Tae cre: 
130 West 49th Street, N w¥ rk —and last, but not least, a worthy $5.00 and up, depending on style and bi " 
Write for iivstreted boo oklet pat-on-the-back for a job well done. ier, Springfield, as Si 
Sanace ACCOMMODATIONS How about it? Does that say it? —S—=—==== = 
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WOMEN SCHOOL TEACHERS 
wanted to train for specialized work 
in the cosmetic field. High earnings. 
Part time and summertime work. 
Also for work at summer resorts. 

Write W. E. Overlees 
LUZIER’S SERVICE 


Room 9, 103 N. 2nd St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 











IMMEDIATE OPENING 


for man over 30 to service your area in ad- 
visory semi-professional capacity. Field of 
Horticulture. Pleasant contacts among Home 
Owners, Farmers and Small landowners. Car 
necessary. Complete training given by ex- 
perienced and successful company _ repre- 
sentative. No knowledge of this business 
necessary. Excellent compensation discussed 
at interview. Write Stresing, Box 202, Newark, 
New York. 














CRAYOLA 


(1A AB HEW 


ae 
ae 


= glant GOX 


48 COLORS! 


€rayola—the first quality 
crayon ever to be offered at 
a popular price—now comes 
in a new giant box contain- 
ing 24 standard and 24 ad- 
ditional “artist” colors— 
making Crayola more ver- 
satile, more effective, and 
more desirable than ever! 


New Money- Saving 24-Color Box 
Though Crayola is still 
available in the 24-color, 
hinge-top box—at a small 
increase in cost—you can 
now get the same colors in 
a new box with tuck-in top 
that saves you money. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Tiny Tots Learn Safety Rules 


- Safety Education for kin- 
dergarten sounds incredible but 
the pupils of the Laboratory School of 
the State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, are experiencing such training. 

During the summer session of 1948, 
Highway Safety Education and Gen- 
eral Safety Education were taught in 
the college for the first time. An out- 
come of these classes was the organiz- 
ing of a Student Safety Council which 
is promoting safety on the campus. 


The Green Pennant 

With the beginning of the fall term, 
Highway Safety Education was intro- 
duced in the Campus Laboratory High 
School, and the elementary school was 
enroled in the Green Pennant Program, 
a plan designed to reduce traffic deaths 
of school-aged pupils. Student teach- 
ers in the Laboratory School became 
so enthused over the program that. the 
student government of the college 
adopted the Program. On March 15, 
Slippery Rock became the first college 
in the country to be awarded the 
Green Pennant. 

Two rooms in West Hall on the 
campus have been set aside for safety 
clinics. In the one; students, both high 
school and college, are given such 
driving tests as: visual acuity, depth 
perception, reaction time, glare re- 
sistance, and steering. 


Safety Town 

The clinic room for the elementary 
pupils is laid out in the form of a 
“city block” known as safety town 
with sidewalks, stop signs, curves, and 
stop lights. 


The children are using small auto- 
mobiles to create hazards and traffic 
problems for the safety lessons. 

During the first phase of the instruc- 
tion, a student teacher talks to the 
pupils on “Why Obey Safety Regula- 
tions.” After the talk the pupils be- 
come pedestrians in “Safety Town” 
obeying all traffic lights, cross walk 
markings, and traffic signs. 

After the completion of this phase 
of the instruction the youngsters are 
permitted to drive a car around the 
town again obeying all traffic regula- 
tions. 

The college is aided by the Butler 
City-County Safety Committee, affil- 
iated with the Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Council, and the State Police. 
The college is also indebted to the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph for the use 
of their “Safety Town.” 

Besides teaching safety to the chil- 
dren, future teachers are given the 
opportunity of studying safety from 
the teacher’s point of view. 








ENTIRE CLASS BUILDING BLOCKS— 
FOX BLOX 
Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX 45-Pa. Upton Ave. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Responsibility, from page 345 
the mandated minimum salary now? 
A tremendous stride has been made in 
these few intervening years along the 
road that leads to adequate salaries for 
teachers. Could we for one minute con- 
ceive of this occurring without the un- 
tiring efforts of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the affiliated state 
and local groups? 

However, it goes almost without say- 
ing that membership, without partici- 
pation, is of little avail. Active partici- 
pation implies a conscious effort, 
through hard work right in the local 
association, to improve the teaching 
profession not only through better 
salaries but also through group study 
of current educational problems and 
trends. This in turn means attendance 
at meetings not only when pecuniary 
matters are on the agenda but likewise 
when routine affairs or current educa- 
tional problems are to receive consid- 
eration. 


Toward Self 


In order to be able to fulfil his re- 
sponsibilities toward the pupil, the 
community, and the organization, the 
teacher has a responsibility toward 
himself to meet. He needs to concern 
himself with his own mental growth. 
This has already been inferred earlier 
in the article. A careful reading of 
various professional publications, such 
as the NEA Journal, the publication of 
the state organization, The Modern 
Language Journal, the Nation’s Schools, 
or others will help to give one a broader 
concept of this thing called education. 
Moreover, the responsibility to oneself 
must include the living of a balanced 
life with constant care of physical and 
mental faculties. A healthy body is 
a prerequisite to a well-rounded per- 


sonality that can do its most effective | 


work, 


Code of Ethics 


To this point there has purposely 
been omitted any mention of a code 
of ethics. However, as members of a 
profession, in order to be able to meet 
our professional responsibilities, a code 
of ethics is essential to serve as a guide 
in all our activities in the four areas 
discussed above, in all our relation- 
ships with one another. 

A fine, condensed statement of the 
Code of the National Education Asso- 
ciation appeared on page 558 of the 
November 1948 NEA Journal. In ad- 
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dition there appeared on pages 164-166 
of the December 1948 issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL a 
“Proposed Code of Ethics” which is 
well worth a careful reading. An actual 
adherence to a dynamic code of ethics 
could bring unlimited results. 

The writer is well aware of the fact 
that the foregoing material is far from 
exhaustive as far as the subject is con- 
cerned. And yet, a careful considera- 


tion of our responsibilities in the four 
areas mentioned—toward pupils, to- 
ward the community, toward our profes- 
sional organizations, and toward our- 
selves—all guided and given impetus 
or restrained, as the case may be, by a 
code of ethics, should go far in help- 
ing teaching reach that status of public 
recognition and support as a profes- 
sional activity which we all so fervently 
desire. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 


etaleMtaliciecttilate 








aloud before entire class. 


we 


expression and acting. 


wi 


than many weeks. 


causes others to act. 
7. Be definite as to responsibilities. 
8. Be patient and persistent. 





Success-Tips for Amateur Dramatics 
1. Choose play of merit, adapted to actors. 
2. Cast the characters by individual tryouts or 


by group choice after the play has been read 

. Be sure actors get spirit of characters. 
4. Insist upon early memorization so that more 
attention may be given at the practices to 


. Use short period of intensive practice rather 


6. Remember director does little acting; he 














Suggestions for Actors 
i. When part is assigned and 
understood, memorize it. 


. Live your character. Observe persons like character. 
. During practice, listen to the director. 

. Practice with your properties or similar things. 

. Enunciate clearly; see that voice carries to rear. 

. Play downstage—near footlights. Wait for laughs. 
7. If someone steps in front of you, move. 

8. Always show reaction to what’s happening. 

g. Be resourceful; if break in play, cover the error. 
. 10. Gesture with hand away from theaudience. 
11. Avoid turning so your back is toward audience. 














Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real chewing enjoyment. | 


The above information is from Purdue University —Exten- 
sion Service Club Work, West LaFayette, Indiana. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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AKCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR THE BUILDING 
Trapes. J. E. Kenney and J. P. McGrail. 

143 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $3 
A beginners’ text in architectural drawing 
which introduces the student to drafting 
instruments, tells him how to use them, and 
gives him exercises for practice in their 
use. Then, it takes him through the various 


stages of draftsmanship to the point where 
he may be considered sufficiently competent 
in the use of tools and ready for the study of 
design. The training given in this course 
should enable the student to take his place 
in an architect’s office or drafting room. 
After basic instruction in the proper use of 
instruments and lettering, the student is 








AVAILABLE THROUGH DEALER PREVIEW LIBRARIES 


From Human Biology Filmstrip Series 


a local education dealer can 
mow serve your visual education needs quickly 
and efficiently. Every S.V.E. filmstrip is a new 
addition or has been recently revised with up-to- 
date authoritative material. S.V.E. educational film- 
strips are made for teachers by teachers. They 
cover all subjects in the Arts, Sciences and Social 
Studies. Many have been correlated with text 
books of leading publishers. Consult your S.V.E. 


Visual Education Dealer today! 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 








Through these §.V.E. Dealer Preview Libraries you have an opportunity 
to preview filmstrips, make your selections and place orders for imme- 
diate delivery or delivery in August or September to meet your desires. 











The Versatile New “Instructor’’ 300 
Tri-Purpose « 2”x2” Slides + Filmstrips 


A new Tri-Purpose projector designed for quick and easy 
projection of, 2” x 2” slides, single and double-frame film- 
strips. Features quick “‘push-in-style’’ or conventional thread- 
ing of filmstrips and smooth film advance with no danger of 
scratching or tearing film. Improved optical system—all 
elements coated. New Morocco Bronze Crackle finish with 
satin chrome trim. Protect your filmstrips . . . insist upon an 
S.V.E., the oldest and finest projector in the field. 


Be Ready for Fall Opening by Consulting Your S.V.E. Visual Education Dealer Today! 


KUNZ MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


1319 Vine Street, Philadelphia 7 


WILLIAMS, BROWN AND EARLE, INC. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7 
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given some geometric construction and sui- 
ficient pictorial drawing and orthographic 
projection to provide a basis for further 
study. Symbols, schedules, and conventions 
are treated next, and they are followed by 
lessons in concrete wall, brick veneer wall, 
solid brick, and wood frame construction 
indications. 

ALGEBRA. Book One: Elementary Course. A. 
M. Welchons and W. R. Krickenberger. 
592 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.12 

The pupil’s desire to master algebra is 
aroused by interesting articles on the neces- 
sity of mathematics in many occupations. 

Problems are related to science, commerce, 

trades, and other fields. Three levels of work 

are provided to take care of individual dif- 
ferences. Each of the first eighteen chapters 
concludes with a review, and there is an 
unusual amount of drill exercises provided. 


Stories ABOUT SaLLty. Grade 2. Eleanor 
Thomas. Tiegs-Adams Social Studies 
Series. 128 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.92 

Stories about Sally provides excellent 
material for a transportation project. Sally’s 
uncle comes to school and shows the children 
pictures of a fire boat, fishing boat, tug, 

and many others. The children plan a 

Hallowe’en brownie workshop. Through the 

eyes and activities of Sally and her cousin, 

Tim, children see how the library, firehouse, 

police and postoffice function. Sally and Tim 

take an overnight trip to Warm Beach where 

Tim’s father has a large truck farm and 

where they visit an orange grove and a 

lighthouse. Sally flies home. Children, teach- 

ers, and parents cooperate on a fair to pro- 
mote a town playground which leads to visits 
to a dairy and a bakery. Summer comes, and 

Sally goes on a motor trip, visiting a desert, 

cattle ranch, and a city. Illustrations are in 

color. 


THe Woritp THrRouGH LITERATURE. Luella 
B. Cook, Walter Loban, O. J. Campbell, 
and Ruth M. Stauffer. 766 pp. Illus. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.28 

Grade twelve of the living literature series. 
It acquaints students with the character and 
culture of foreign peoples as revealed in 
their literature. It combines in the one volume 
a study of world literature and a study of 
English literature. In the first five units the 
selections, primarily modern, are from five 
large cultural areas: the East, Scandinavia, 
Latin America, continental Europe, and the 
British Isles of today. In the second half, 
there are selections from seventeen major 
English writers. 


BroLocy 1n Day Lire. F. D. Curtis and 
John Urban. 623 pp. Illus. Ginn. $3.60 
For high school biology courses, this book 
appeals directly to the pupil’s interest. The 
appeal comes through its sections on con- 
sumer biology, biology in the news, and 
biology out-of-doors; with its fund of ideas 
for hobbies and leisure-time activities; with 
its questions and information about com- 
munity uses of biology. There is special 
emphasis in pictures and text on biological 
careers and the innumerable vocations where 
a knowledge of biology is useful. At the 
end of each chapter, the biological 
principles which are important in gaining 
a clear understanding of the chapter are 
restated and are made the basis for an ex- 
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HIGH COSTS 


OF TEXTBOOKS 





ARE REFLECTED IN THE INCREASED SALES OF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


These Tough—Wear-Resisting, Waterproof Book Protectors 
Add 1 to 3 Years to the Length of Textbook Service. 


They are the only practical means aa) 
of increasing the lives of Textbooks. 
SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














Choose the lake-dotted northland. 


| 
| 





CAN Choose wide, sunlit ocean bea h 


“Fick n Choo: 


56 


when you go yi 






Greyhound goes right to your favorite vacationland! One 
ticket, one high standard of comfort and service, and one 
of the finest safety records in the travel world will go with 
you all the way. Gay resorts of either coast, National Parks, 
mountain and lake playgrounds, great cities of every state, 
Canada and Mexico . .. all are within easy reach, by Grey- 
hound, over highways famous for scenic beauty. Lowest 
fares in travel enable you to go farther, see more, for less 
money. Talk it over with the Greyhound agent in your 
town. In the meantime, mail the coupon below! 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING FULL-COLOR MAP “AMERICA CELEBRATES” 


Mail to “America Celebrates,’ P. O. Box 821, Chicago 90, 
Ill., for map and folder on 100 famous festivals. 






Choose majestic mountain scenery ‘out west.” 




















Name 
bes wei in Address. 
Choose the gay delights of dude ranch life. _ City rer ome 
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WAY are th 
Cie Jonny voons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

















Announcing 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


Pennsylvania Civics 


A new ninth grade civics text by Blough and Switzer, © 
with the History and Government of Pennsylvania 
by Joseph Leswing. 


With emphasis on. . . the individual qualities of 
a good citizen . . . the citizen’s obligation to his 
group... the state and community working to 
achieve public health, protection, education, wel- 
fare. . . the organization of the national govern- 
ment... government finance .. . the American 
citizen. 


Pennsylvania civics .. . State, County, and City Gov- 
ernment. . . is developed as an integral part of this 
civics text. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue e New York 3, New York 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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ercise. Illustrations are most unusual. A 
new process of reproduction has given a 
three-dimensional quality to the pictures so 
that every detail stands out clearly. 


THe TeAcHER’s TecHnigue. C. E. Holley. 
368 pp. Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Illinois. $3 

The author aims this book directly at the 
problem of maintaining and improving the 
professional standards of teaching. It may 
be used to attack the problems created by 
the critical teacher shortage. It leads from 
the older teacher dominated techniques to 
the child centered procedures. It gives con- 
sideration to the primary problems involved 
in measuring the results of teaching. The 
text recognizes that all teachers are not 
alike in temperament and need to adjust 
their techniques to their mental make up 
as well as the subject being taught. 


THE ELEMENTARY Course OF Stupy. Bulletin 
233-B. 598 pp. Illus. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

An important milestone in the education 
of elementary pupils was reached with the 
recent appearance of the completed “Ele- 
mentary Course of Study.” This course of 
study grew out of State-wide participation 
and has been in preparation since 1946. 
The revision program was under the general 
direction of Paul L. Cressman, director of 
the Bureau of Instruction, and Leversia L. 
Powers, chief of elementary education. In 
addition, a long list of people assisted in 
the production of this large volume. The 
sections of the book are administration, 
classroom living, language arts, social living, 
arithmetic, health, art, music, mentally re- 
tarded, kindergarten, audio-visual aids, an 
appendix, and an index. 

In the preface, we find the following 
paragraph: “This bulletin is unique to the 
extent that: (1) it has been built democrat- 
ically on a state-wide basis by people who 
are going to use it; (2) much material is 
devoted to administrative plans and policies 
for the teacher, the administrator, and other 
school personnel to give impetus and direc- 
tion to the curriculum; (3) the importance 
of the interrelationship between the course 
of study and the setting of the school plant 
and equipment is emphasized; (4) the scope 
and sequence of subject matter areas are de- 
fined in such a way that the use of local 
resources and teacher initiative are en- 
couraged; (5) much provision is made for 
translating into action and social use all 
possible aspects of pupil learning; and (6) 
it contains suggestions on how to use the 
bulletin as a part of a long-term program of 
in-service growth of school personnel.” 


Guipinc HumMANn Misfits. Alexandra Adler. 
114 pp. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. $2.75 

In a practical application of individual 
psychology, the author follows closely the 
theories which were laid down by her father, 

Alfred Adler. She has specialized in neu- 

rology, psychiatry, and psychotherapy, both 

in America and abroad. She intends her 
book to be a guide for those who come in 
contact with the misfits and failures of 
human life—personalities at odds with 
reality and in need of sympathy, under- 


‘standing, and guidance. 
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SHARING TOGETHER. Third Grade. S. E. Daw, 
Jessie F. McKee, and Edna M. Aldredge. 
252. pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $1.36 
Stories show how dependent people are 
upon one another in the home, school, com- 
munity, and other parts of the world. Sec- 
tions deal with character traits, good health 
habits and protection against communicable 
diseases, nature stories, early pioneer and 
Indian life, safety and science lessons in 
everyday living. Of the 146 illustrations, 103 
are reproduced in color. 


Books Received 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 
Basic EvectricaL Principtes. M. G. Suf- 
fern. $3.20 
CARPENTRY MATHEMATICS. Second Edition. 
J. D. Wilson and C. M. Rogers. $2.20 
MATHEMATICS FOR ELECTRICIANS. Third 
Edition. M. M. Kuehn. $2.80 
PracticaAL SHop MatHematics. Third 
Edition. J. H. Wolfe and E. R. Phelps. 
$2.60 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., NYC: 
PLANE GEOMETRY. Revised Edition. F. E. 
Seymour and P. J. Smith 
VITALITY THROUGH PLANNED NUTRITION. 
Revised Edition. Adelle Davis 








Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 
Atomic Enercy Here To Stay. Office of 
Education. $0.10 
THE Savincs BonpD PROGRAM AND THE 
NATIONAL WELFARE. Address by Alfred H. 
Williams before the annual U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond Sales Development Confer- 
ence in St. Paul, Minnesota 
Unitep States Navy OccupaTionat Hanp- 
Book. A Manual for Civilian Guidance 
Counselors and Navy Classification 
Officers. Navy Department, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel 
The above publications may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Bi... 


Miscellaneous 

Bernc a Goop Parent. J. L. Hymes, Jr. 
Reapinc 1s Fun. Roma Gans. Parent 
Teacher Series. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. $0.60 each 

BriTain’s Roap to Recovery. Mildred 
Adams and W. W. Wade. Foreign Policy 
Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.35 

BIENNIAL REporT. 1947-1948. Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg 

CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. Food and 
Agriculture Organization, 1201 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Comics, Rapio, Movies—anp CHILDREN. 
Josette Frank. How To Tet, Your 
Cup Asout Sex. J. L. Hymes, Jr. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 each 

EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING. 
The Story of an Idea, a Workshop, and 
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an Educational Movement. The Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 25 
Press Building, New York University, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Fire PREVENTION AND Protection. A Bibli- 
ography. National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA, 1201-16 St, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 

THe Lire Line or America. How the 
Story was Told by Leading Women 
Editors and Broadcasters on Farm Pub- 
lications, Newspapers, Radio. Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Open-MinpDEDNESS CAN Be Taucni. The 
Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Administration Bldg., Parkway 
at 2lst St., Philadelphia 3 

Sarety BuLieTin, Marcn. Bureau of 
Highway Safety, Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg 


SEGREGATION IN WASHINGTON. The Na- 
tional Committee on Segregation in the 
Nation’s Capital, 4901 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. $0.35 

THE StTorY. OF THE Erie VETERANS’ 
ScHooLt. VocaTionaAL Epucation. The 
School District of the City of Erie 

TRENDS IN City-ScHooL ORGANIZATION— 
1938-1948. NEA Research Bulletin. Re- 
search Division, NEA, 1201-16 St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Unitep Nations Stupy Kit No. 1. The 
International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. $1 

Tue USA: Its Land, Its People, Its In- 
dustries. A Reprint in Full of a New 
Article on the United States Appearing 
in the Current Edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. Compton 
& Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 








cool, mountain environment. 


certification requirements. 


education.) 


teacher. 











ne to 15 weeks of summer study in a 


More than 500 graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses leading to degree and state 


Conferences of Technical Specialists in 
Education—June 20 to June 24. (Includes 
programs in problems of audio-visual 
aids, business education, elementary school 
principals, family life education, psychol- 
ogy, reading, special education and speech 


Pennsylvania Workshop in Elementary 
and Secondary Education, including top- 
ics in intercultural relations, work of the 
dean of girls, guidance, new curriculum 
for citizenship, and implications of atomic energy developments for the 


Seminar in the organization, administration, objectives, and instructional 
program in community colleges and post-secondary education, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the general education aspect. 


Superintendents and Principals Conference—July 26, 27, and 28. 


Living accommodations and instructional fees moderate. 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 


for further information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 


Se a THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE sean 
State College, Pennsylvania 





DATES 


Inter-Session 
JUNE 7 to JUNE 24 


Main Summer Session 


JUNE 27 to AUGUST 6 


Post-Sessions 


AUGUST 8 to AUGUST 26 
AUGUST 8 to SEPTEMBER 17 














GeorcE A. EICHLER, superintendent 
of Northampton schools, was named 
man of the year for 1948 by the 
Cement News, news sheet which is 
published by the Northampton Print- 
ing Company. 


Notes and News 


Ciara A. Scott, who has been an 
active worker in the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System, retired 
from her teaching position in Pitts- 
burgh on January 31. She has served 
on the PSEA Retirement Problems Com- 








VACATIONS 


are particularly 


CAREFREE 





YOU provide yourself with com- 
plete accident and sickness coverage as offered by the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
GROUP plan of Income Protection. 


YOU’LL ENJOY YOUR VACATION, by assuring your- 
self a summer free from worries of financial hardships 
caused by unexpected accidents and illnesses. 


PLAY IT SAFE 


If you teach in any one of the many Pennsylvania schools 
that endorse the WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP 
PLAN, and are not insured, why not enroll for complete 
coverage now—before the school year ends. Have protec- 
tion wherever you go, whatever you do, this summer. It 
isn’t too late. Let us help you. 


For particulars, write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
Executive Offices, Evanston, Ill. 


(Pennsylvania Group Offices) 


Perry Building, Room 602 


409 Investment Building OR Philadelphia 2, P. 
tladeipnia 2, Fa. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








mittee and on the State Retirement 
Board, and has been chairman of the 
Retirement Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Teachers Association for nine- 
teen and one-half years. 

WILL W. Orr, pastor of Westminster 
United Presbyterian Church of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been elected presi- 
dent of Westminster College. He as- 
sumed his new duties on May l. 

A. M. Kup of Hatfield, superinten- 
dent of Montgomery County schools, 
observed his twenty-fifth year in the 
position on March 14. 

CLypE F. LyTLe, head of the Eng- 
lish department of the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, since 1922, has 
been named dean of the college. 

CHARLES MILLER, head of the de- 
partment of education at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Liberal Arts 
Colleges of Pennsylvania at the annual 
meeting in Harrisburg recently. Milton 
Steinhauer of Muhlenberg College 
was named vice president; S. E. Mun- 
son of Franklin and Marshall College, 
treasurer; and Carl E. Seifert, Penn- 
sylvania Association of Colleges and 
Universities, secretary. 

Mrs. HELEN M. Hurst, who con- 
ducts a class in special education in the 
Hanover elementary school, has been 
awarded a scholarship for summer 
study at Pennsylvania State College. 
The award was offered by the news- 
paper, The York Dispatch, and Penn- 
sylvania State College to honor an out- 
standing teacher of the county. Mrs. 
Hurst was the choice of thirteen con- 
testants by a committee headed by 
Harvey E. Swartz, county superinten- 
dent. 
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Necrology 


Epirh M. BENTZEL, teacher in the 
Cameron public school, Harrisburg, 
43 years before her retirement a 
few years ago, March 30 

EMILy E. KIssINGER, a retired teacher 
in the Reading schools, March 15 

Mrs. Mary C. Houman, teacher in the 
East Pittsburgh schools for fifteen 
years, February 24 

Marte N. McLaucuH.iin, former teacher 
for 38 years in the Pittsburgh public 
schools, April 5 

Davip ROSENSTEEL, principal of the 
Coal Run grade schools, Young 
Township, Indiana County, April 2 

ANNE N. WILLIAMS, teacher and art 
supervisor of DuBois public schools 
for 40 years, April 1 

Mrs. HELEN C. THORPE, teacher in the 
Penn Treaty Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, January 20 

CATHERINE O’DONNEL, teacher of art 
in Roxborough High School, Phila- 
delphia, February 1 

Louts P. HELMBRIGHT, teacher of 
science and chemisiry at Reading 
High School, April 4 

RosBert H. BrapBury, retired head of 
the science department of South 
Philadelphia High School, March 27 

MARGARET McMinn, former teacher in 
the North Braddock schools for 45 
years, March 1 


MAY, 1949 


Addresses Needed 


Anyone who knows the addresses of any of the following persons who separated from 
public school service or the addresses of their nearest relatives will confer a favor by notify- 
ing the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 


Name 
Albert, Mrs. H. H. 
Allott, E. Winifred 
Altemus, Elda 
Anderson, Lena 
Andrews, Lena 
Austin, Jennie 
Baer, Clarence 
Baver, Edward 
Bell, L. W. 
Berger, Beatrice P. 
Best, H. W. 
Billings, Chauncey C. 
Bittner, Mary E. J. 
Borland, Harry 
Brady, Bertha 
Brislin, Grace 
Brooks, Thomas C. 
Burke, Carrie E. 
Butler, Clark C. 
Byrens, May 
Campbell, Thomas 


Carlton, Nellie E. 
Carnahan, Alice 
Carr, George R. 
Carter, Maude 
Cassimer, Anna V. 
Clark, Martha 
Conn, G. N. 


Conroe, E. L. 
Crowell, Benjamin C. 
Davidson, Mary E. 
Davitt, Michael 
Dickson, Eva 

Diehl, John 
Dougherty, James 
Dougherty, Lillian M. 
Duncheskie, Jesse 
Eaton, Florence 
Erney, Stella H. 


Fox, R. W. 

Franklin, D. G. 
Gallagher, Anna C. 
Gallagher, Jennie 
Garber, David 
Gensemer, Estella H. 
Gerhard, William 
Gibson, Harriet L. 


Gilbert, Loring M. 
Gill, James E. 
Glessner, Victor B. 
Godshall, Vernon 
Good, George W. 
Gorman, Harriet E. 
Graham, Robert G. 
Graham, S. Blanche 
Graybill, Carrie 
Grimes, Verta 
Hall, Alonzo K. 
Hanft, Conrad J. 
Hart, Bertha A. 
Hartline, G. J. 
Hay, Mary 
Headings, Elizabeth A. 
Healey, Kathryn 


District 
Tatamy Boro. 
Bell Twp. 
Nanty-Glo Boro. 
Fawn Twp. 


Mill Creek Twp. 


Rutland Twp. 


New Castle Boro. 
S. Coventry Twp. 


Knox Twp. 
Phila.-Claghorn 
W. Alexander 
Philadelphia 
Garrett Boro. 
Penn Twp. 
Grant Twp. 
Hazle Twp. 
Canton Twp. 
Philadelphia 
Johnstown 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


Greene Dreher Voc. 


Radnor Twp. 
Etna Boro. 
Morris Twp. 
Phila.-A. Henry 
Philadelphia 
Delaware Twp. 


Lumber Twp. 
Philadelphia 
Spring City 
Plains Twp. 
Snyder Twp. 
Noyes Twp. 
Chester City 
Phila.-Poe 
Rush Twp. 


Huntington Twp. 
Lower Milford Twp. 


Shade Twp. 
Hamilton Twp. 


Phila.-Benson 


Muddy Creek Twp. 


Philadelphia 


E. Pine Grove Twp. 


Monroe 

Castle Shannon 
Boro. 

Bloomsburg 

Shirley Twp. 

Allegheny Twp. 

Glen Nor High 


Nether Providence 


Carnegie Boro. 
Vandergrift 
Derry Twp. 
Chester City 
Jackson Twp. 


Ridley Twp. 


Southampton Twp. 


Millersville STC 
Hazleton 

Elk Lick Twp. 
Menno Twp. 
Fell Twp. 


County 
Northampton 
Jefferson 
Cambria 
York 
Erie 
Tioga 
Lawrence 
Chester 
Clearfield 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
Somerset 
Westmoreland 
Indiana 
Luzerne 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
Cambria 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


Wayne 
Delaware 
Allegheny 
Greene 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Mercer 


Cameron 
Philadelphia 
Chester 

Luzerne 

Blair 

Clinton 
Delaware 
Philadelphia 
Northumberland 


Luzerne 
Lehigh 
Somerset 
Monroe 
Philadelphia 
Butler 
Philadelphia 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 


Allegheny 
Columbia 


_ Huntingdon 


Somerset 
Delaware 
Delaware 
Allegheny 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 
Delaware 
Greene 


Delaware 
Somerset 
Lancaster 
Luzerne 
Somerset 
Mifflin 
Lackawanna 


Year of Last 

Employment 
1926-27 
1933-34 
1930-31 
1935-36 
1919-20 
1929-30 


1926-27 
1935-36 
1929-30 
1919-20 
1924-25 
1931-32 
1933-34 
1922-23 
1929-30 
1933-34 
1931-32 
1920-21 
1925-26 
1927-28 


1926-27 


1932-33 
1923-24 
1922-23 
1933-34 
1919-20 
1924-25 
1929-30 


1934-35 
1931-32 


1922-23 
1926-27 
1929-30 
1935-36 
1935-36 
1919-20 
1922-23 
1925-26 
1927-28 
1925-26 
1925-26 
1919-20 
1929-30 
1920-21 
1930-31 
1926-27 


1930-31 
1919-20 
1929-30 
1932-33 
1934-35 
1931-32 
1930-31 
1925-26 
1933-34 
1922-23 
1928-29 


1931-32 
1929-30 
1928-29 
1920-21 
1925-26 
1931-32 
1932-33 


Position 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 
Janitor 

Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Janitor 

Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Janitor 

Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Watch- 
man 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Janitress 
Trans- 
porter 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Janitor 

Janitor 

Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Janitor 

Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
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Year of Last 
Name District County Employment Position I 
Hemphill, J. Sharp Duncannon Boro. Perry 1924-25 Teacher Shi 
Hendley, Charles L. Minersville Schuylkill 1920-21 Teacher Sh: 
Hill, John Philadelphia Philadelphia 1927-28 Janitor She 
Hoffey, Alice Mt. Carmel Twp. Northumberland 1931-32 Teacher Sh 
Horne, Carrie Franklin Boro. Cambria 1935-36 Teacher Sh 
Hubler, John Morris Twp. Clearfield 1931-32 Teacher Shi 
Hulbert, Anita Tuscarora Bradford 1920-21 Teacher Sie 
Hutton, Letitia Burnside Twp. Clearfield 1935-36 Teacher Sis 
Jones, Minnie West Fawn Twp. York 1931-32 Teacher Sm 
Karschner, Wm. H. West Branch Twp. Potter 1929-30 Teacher Sm 
Keck, Wm. M. Gettysburg Adams 1922-23 Teacher mi 
Kelly, Ellen New Castle Twp. Schuylkill 1930-31 Janitress on 
— wr Kennedy, J. L. Sugar Grove Twp. Warren 1925-26 Teacher Sol 
sa) Koch, Edwin O. Lock Haven STC Clinton 1930-31 Teacher Sp 
Kocher, Ivadean Ransom Twp. Lackawanna 1925-26 Teacher Sp) 
IJucrease Krakosinski, Anna Dickson City Boro. Lackawanna 1933-34 Sweeper me 
Laufeld, Mrs. June Dickinson Twp. Cumberland 1928-29 Teacher pa 
Leinbach, Edward K. Tilden Twp. Berks 1925-26 Teacher ox. 
Reading Rates Leis, Mable Knarr Brady Twp. Clearfield 1931-32 Teacher a 
30% to 300% Lepowitz, Alexander J. Philadelphia Philadelphia 1930-31 Clerk Sw 
Lewis, Samuel I. Cheltenham Twp. Montgomery 1929-30 Teacher Sw 
Without Comprehension Lodge, Mabel E. Stroudsburg STC Monroe 1925-26 Teacher T 3 
L ’ Lownes, Margaret Lower Merion Twp. Montgomery 1935-36 Janitress . 
ess: Magee, Carl A. Springfield Twp. Mercer 1931-32 Teacher Tr 
An improved device for training pupils Magill, Mary Centre Twp. Columbia 1920-21 Teacher Ve 
to read faster and more intelligently is Maguire, William A. Philadelphia Philadelphia 1927-28 Tax Col- vi 
now available for general training and ; lector W: 
remedial reading. The unit was de- Manbeck, Sallie Eldred Twp. Schuylkill 1925-26 Teacher W: 
veloped from an instrument originally | Masse, Louis Philadelphia Philadelphia 1922-23 Teacher Wi 
designed by Dr. Guy = — Pro- Matson, Richard Wilkinsburg Allegheny 1926-27 Teacher We 
en Aerdhecape 9, oem sychology of McClay, W. G. E. Franklin Twp. Armstrong 1922-23 Teacher We 
McCracken, Arden E. Fairfield Twp. Crawford 1932-33 Teacher 
THE NEW TDC McCutcheon, Lois M. Elizabeth Boro. Allegheny 1929-30 Teacher W 
=a McFarland, W. B. Shenango Twp. Mercer 1929-30 Teacher Wi 
Reading Kate McKenna, Martin Pittsburgh Allegheny 1926-27 Janitor Wl 
Mercer, Minnie Slippery Rock STC Butler 1932-33 Teacher WI 
7 Meyers, Benjamin Snow Shoe Twp. Centre 1930-31 Principal Wi 
Controller Miller, John Phila.-Hallowell Philadelphia 1920-21 Janitor c 
Moon, Eleanor Mrs. Overbrook School ] 
IS EFFECTIVE FOR for the Blind Philadelphia 1933-34 Teacher Wi 
Increasing Reading Rates Morgon, Carrie Kline Twp. Schuylkill 1934-35 Pianist Wi 
eae gg - 2 nga Morningstar, Martha O.W. Homestead Boro. Allegheny 1935-36 Teacher Wi 
nes P sea e-trg W conan — Morris, D. J. German Twp. Fayette 1925-26 Clerk Ye 
Morris, Lucy T. W. Pike Run Twp. Washington 1929-30 Teacher Yo 
AND IS RECOMMENDED FOR Morrow, Cornelia Rockland Twp. Venango 1927-28 Teacher Yo 
Children and Adults of Every Level Mundy, Susan Plains Twp. Luzerne 1922-23 Teacher 
The Reading Rate Controller stimulates Nelson, J. Edward Charleston Twp. Tioga 1922-23 Teacher 
the reader to eliminate undesirable read- Novack, Mary Dickson City Boro. Lackawanna 1933-34 Sweeper 
ing habits and concentrate on what he Novak, Helen Dickson City Lackawanna 1925-26 Sweeper 
ee oe wee — 30% to O’Neill, James B. Foster Twp. Luzerne 1934-35 Teacher 
300%. Palmer, Mrs. Amanda E. Pine Grove Twp. Schuylkill 1925-26 Teacher M 
A FEW USERS: Pearson, Hazel C. Narberth Boro. Montgomery 1922-23 Teacher 
Cornell University, University of Iilinois, Cardi- Pisarchik, George Throop Boro. Lackawanna 1932-33 Janitor 
oe See ee ee Powell, Zula Penn Twp. Allegheny 1924-25 Teacher 
tion, Avery Coonley School, Culver Military Price, Ada B. Harrison Twp. Bedford 1928-29 Teacher 
—_ ee War College, and the Queen, C. L. Pine Twp. Armstrong 1921-22 Teacher M 
Wri nee 2 Quinn, Ella Dupont Boro. Luzerne 1933-34. Teacher 
rite for 4 page descriptive bulletin con- 
taining an interesting report of improve- Raesley, Maude W. H. W. Easton Northampton 1931-32 Teacher 
ments achieved by 234 subjects in a Ray, John J. Philadelphia Philadelphia 1922-23 Janitor 
prominent reading clinic. Reilly, Julia Buffalo Twp. Butler 1929-30 Teacher 
* A Vivid Product (Patent Pending) Reinhalter, Adolph Pittsburgh Allegheny 1925-26 Teacher 
ween---------- bg ie eS Bide a Ritchie, Edna W. Nottingham 
1 THREE DIMENSION COMPANY Twp. Chester 1924-25 Teacher 
; 4563 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Hl. : ——- Anna A. Carrick Twp. Allegheny 1926-27 Nurse 
1 pe hae Ne obinson, Mary V. Phila.-Normal Philadelphia 1924-25 Teacher 
; rippin ey pi — A sg | | Rossi, Sandy Mt. Carmel Twp. Northumberland 1922-23 Janitor 
: Controller including its performance in 4 Ruffner, Maude N. Huntingdon Twp. Westmoreland 1924-25 Teacher 
clinic tests. ! Rush, Blaine Dunkard Twp. Greene 1921-22 Teacher 
a 1 | Russell, Mary McDonald Boro. Washington 1934-35 Teacher 
: pala rons ncisondsbacadeapesbersonnndpcndensdacosorceconsoseened ; Schoch, M. C. Aleppo Twp. Allegheny 1925-26 Beaches 
BAO rexinsanp tn ces sneer eebnpnisbovientionsdetaton | | Schweiker Charles C. Philadelphia Philadelphia 1926-27 Clerk 
ee 1 | Seaman, Ray Scottdale Boro. Westmoreland 1927-28 Teacher 
RR terres Ar SAM nr 8 Seasholtz, Helen Pike Twp. Bradford 1924-25 Teacher - 
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Name 
Shaffer, Alice L. 
Shank, Chester 
Sherry, Gertrude 


‘Shoe, Chrisse 


Shovlin, Catherine 
Shrontz, Gayman 
Sies, Alice Corbin 
Sisson, Grace M. 
Smith, Charles K. 
Smith, Clara 
Smith, Ritchie H. 
Snyder, William O. 
Sollenberger, Sue C. 
Spencer, Frieda 
Sprouls, Laura M. 
Stainer, Adolph 
Stone, Blanche 
Strebig, Jane D. 
Studd, Cora 
Sullivan, Grover C. 
Swanger, Oliver 
Swoffer, John E. 


Trainer, Arthur W. 


Troynocki, Paul 
Vellom, Rosalette 
Wall, Mary E. 


Walton, Grace M. H. 


Waterman, T. T. 
Weaver, Homer A. 
Wehner, Georgetta 
Heverline 

Weipper, Verna 
Wenel, Bessie C. 
White, Helen Mills 
Whitehead, Laurita 
Wick, Charles F. 
Williams, Anna 
Williams, Anna W. 
Williams, Matilda 
Williamson, Frank 


Wilmot, Mrs. John W. 


Yerkes, Ermine 
Yocum, Bertha E. 
Young, Douglass 


District 


Lanesboro Boro. 
Taylor Twp. 
Adams Twp. 
Philadelphia 
Plains Twp. 
Amwell Boro. 
California STC 
Logan Twp. 
Harrisburg 
Clarion Boro. 
Pocopson Twp. 
Washington Twp. 
Hellertown Boro. 
Philadelphia 
Canton Twp. 
Coatesville 
Somerset Boro. 
Phila.-Hamilton 
Columbus Twp. 
Duquesne Boro. 
Fannett Twp. 
Norristown 


Philadelphia 


Dupont Boro. 
Center Twp. 
Haverford Twp. 
Hummelstown Boro. 
Mansfield STC 
Lower Salford Boro. 


Winfield Twp. 
Roulette 
Montrose Boro. 
S. Phila. Girls High 
Glenolden Boro. 
New Castle City 
Walker Twp. 
Philadelphia 
Cheyney STC 
Norristown 
Sewickley Twp. 
Beaver Boro. 
Mercersburg 
Nicholson Twp. 


Year of Last 








County Employment Position 
Susquehanna 1925-26 Teacher 
Fulton 1928-29 Teacher 
Cambria 1922-23 Teacher 
Philadelphia 1927-28 Matron 
Luzerne 1935-36 Janitress 
Washington 1925-26 Teacher 
Washington 1932-33 Teacher 
Blair 1923-24 Teacher 
Dauphin 1924-25 Janitor 
Clarion 1923-24 Teacher 
Chester 1922-23 Teacher 
Northumberland 1928-29 Teacher 
Northampton 1927-28 Teacher 
Philadelphia 1923-24 Teacher 
Washington 1931-32 Teacher 
Chester 1921-22 Teacher 
Somerset 1932-33 Teacher 
Philadelphia 1920-21 Teacher 
Warren 1925-26 Teacher 
Allegheny 1927-28 Teacher 
Franklin 1926-27 Teacher 
Montgomery 1926-27 Teacher 
Philadelphia 1924-25 Attendance | 

Officer 
Luzerne 1933-34 Janitor | 
Beaver 1921-22 Teacher 
Delaware 1921-22 
Dauphin 1932-33 Teacher 
Tioga 1922-23 Teacher 
Montgomery 1927-28 Teacher 
Butler 1930-31 Teacher 
Potter 1925-26 Teacher 
Susquehanna 1929-30 Teacher 
Philadelphia 1920-21 Teacher 
Delaware 1921-22 Teacher 
Lawrence 1929-30 Teacher 
Schuylkill 1921-22 Teacher 
Philadelphia 1925-26 Matron 
Delaware 1922-23 Cook 
Montgomery 1921-22 Teacher 
Westmoreland 1932-33 Janitress 
Beaver 1924-25 Teacher 
Franklin 1922-23 Teacher 
Fayette 1923-24 Teacher 





Calendar 


May 6-7—Tri-State Business Educa- 
Convention, 
Stonewall Jackson Hotel, Clarks- 


tion 


Association 


burg, West Virginia 


Vocational Guidance Association, 


Lewisburg 


July 


26-28—Superinteéndents’ 
Principals’ Conference, Pennsyl- | 


vania State College 
August 23-26—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg | 


and 


May 7—Pennsylvania Business Educa- 

tors’ Assn. Convention, Reading 

Senior High School 

19-20—All-State Conference, 

Pennsylvania Federation of Junior 

Historians, Forum, Education 

Building, Harrisburg 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Boston, Mass. 

July 11-12—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire 

July 21—Bucknell Guidance Confer- 
ence, in cooperation with Central 
Pennsylvania Branch of National 


May 


MAY, 1949 


September 29-30—Education Congress, 


Harrisburg 


October 7—Southern Convention Dis- | 


trict, Harrisburg 
October 7—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 


October 14—-Northwestern Convention | 


District, Erie 

October 17-20—National League to 
Promote School Attendance Con- 
vention, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York 

October 20-21—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 


October 24-28—37th National Safety | 








ARE YOUR 


VACATION PLANS 


They aren’t if you’re not fi- 
nancially protected -with a 
T. P. U. Certificate. This com- 
pany protects your income as 
you work ... your savings as 
you play. It’s good all 12 months. 

For only a few cents per 
day, you’re guaranteed generous 
benefits when you need them to 
help pay doctor bills, medical 
bills and hospital bills. 

This year, be sure of a care- 
free vacation . . . make T. P. U. 
protection a part of your vaca- 
tion plans. For full details, send 
the coupon below. There are no 
obligations. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me full details on 
year round financial protection. 


Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [) 


Non-teachers are offered similar 
protection by CCBA under same 
management as T. P. U. 


h PROTECTION 
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M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 


SR AN 711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 


Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


Teachers Bureau 

















CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 

C. H. Gordinier, Manager—202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A large and permanent clientele. Over thirty years in same location. 
Many vacancies listed every year in the Harrisburg area for teachers in both the 
elementary and secondary fields. 
Early registration advisable. Be ready when the right calls come. 

MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Bell Phone 3-5797 











THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre Long Island, N. Y. 


Elementary Teachers — for good positions at Top Salaries Register at Once 
Positions—from Kindergarten through College 


Member N.A.T.A. Write for Registration Form 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney 


: 5-1745 
Kingsley { E. F. Maloney, Jr. 


5.1746 } Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers gives you expert guidance to help you secure 
that next position. Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 69th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 





Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 
Illinois 

October 31-November 1—Pennsylvania 
Branch, National Assn. of Sec, 
School Principals, Harrisburg 

November 6-12—American Education 
Week 

November 18-19—Symposium in Music 
Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

December 8-10—28th Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 27-29—Annual PSEA Con- 


vention, Harrisburg 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS ic 


Numerous Pennsylvania teachers have secured 
Positions through this Agency at increases of 
$500 to $1,200. They have tenure, retirement 
and yearly increments. We can help you, too. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—I1TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 











Seeking a Position? 


Many excellent positions listed from 
colleges, secondary and elementary 
schools. East and South. Higher 
salaries than ever before. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 














Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


MA ré K 44 W. MARKET ST., YORK, PA. PH. 2192 


Hundreds of teaching vacancies are listed with us yearly. It is to your advantage to in- 
vestigate the opportunities which present themselves in your particular field, and to let us work 
for your advancement. Write for enrollment form today. 


ELEMENTARY ® SECONDARY @® COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY 





TEACHERS! i." G00" 
ington, California, the Rocky Mountain 
Region or Central states, we can find it 
for you. (Free Enrollment) 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IOWA 
30th Year 


Member—N.A.T.A. 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Register NOW for excellent positions in ELEMENTARY—SECONDARY—SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS—COLLEGE—ADMINISTRATION throughout the year. Our experience 
as a former teacher, principal and superintendent at your service. 


ATLANTIC 5398 MEMBER N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 


TEACHERS 
University, College, Public, and Private 
School positions. 


Register with 
COSMOPOLITAN 
PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. 


Fourth Floor COurt 4388-5341 
Investment Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS AGENCY 


423 Wyandotte St. Bethlehem, Penna. 


We offer good teachers excellent positions in modern progressive schools. Why not 
use our seventeen years experience in the educational field to guide you in selecting 
a better position? 

* John C. Shiffer 
Call Bethlehem 6-5631 yong oo | Managers 








A new placement serv- 
TEACHERS! ice! Run by and for 
teachers. Elementary, Secondary, College. We 
can place you. Register immediately! 


FEE COMMENSURATE WITH SALARY 


N. Phila. Placement Service, 5601 N. Broad St. 
Phila. 41, Pa. 


WAverly 4-6291 

















Excellent Teaching Potions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





The Reading Teacher Agency 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


OFFICE—SHILLINGTON, PA. 
FREE PHOTO SERVICE 


A reliable service for educators 
Decide your pay—The R.T.A. way 
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MANY 


The Italians have a word for it— four words: 


Rasazz, damm 2 Coca-Cola 


—And the “ragazzo”’ responds with the same friendly alacrity 
you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 
No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of people who like to play refreshed ... 
is welcomed equally during the workaday week 
by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 
































STATE - TEACHERS - COLLEGES 
<1 COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS — SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS Pi 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities Bi 
are available at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each Bi 
institution. Field excursions are planned in ¢onnection with many courses. Geographic field 





Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leader- 
ship. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local 
school districts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all 


trips are offered for credit. Bi 
College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg ......... Atypical Education and Business Education...... Harvey A. Andruss | 
Califeram .........< Atypical Education and Industrial Arits.......... Robert M. Steele oi 
Cheyney .............Home Economics and Industrial Arts............ Leslie Pinckney Hill C: 
OR es Library Science............ Ltn Ramee Paul G. Chandler C: 
E. Stroudsburg ....... EY SI. 5 oO nn welcbandenevcenaman Joseph F. Noonan Ce 
ere EE TE ET L. H. Van Houten 
ere Art, Business, Home Economics and Music....... Willis E. Pratt i 
ee Art Education and Library Science.............. Q. A. W. Rohrbach C: 
Lock Haven ......... SEITE EE TOT TE Richard T. Parsons en 
Mansfield ............ Home Economics and Music Education........... James G. Morgan Ce 
Millersville .......... Industrial Arts and Library Science.............. D. L. Biemesderfer c 
Shippensburg ....... Adult, Business and Cooperative Education...... Harry L. Kriner 
Slippery Meck ........ Health Badmcatiom. ....5.. 2.06.00. ccc cece ee cee Dale W. Houk C 
West Chester ........ Health Education and Music Education .......... Charles S. Swope : 
- 
p! 


SPR ge ee Fe Rm Fe | >= 


Q 


Cl 


curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, sec- Cl 
ondary education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the Ci 
public schools of Pennsylvania. e 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their Ce 
professional preparation. C 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT | ‘ 
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PSEA Teamwork, 97 
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Radio, York Schools, 306 
Reading Clinic, Temple Univ., 170 
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Real Issue of 1948, Norman Cousins, 231 
Regional Conference, Classroom Teachers, Dela- 
ware, 307; Harrisburg, 25 
O Research Dept. Salary Study, 25 
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Burt Dunmire, 345 
Retirement Board Nominees, 24; Juanita M. 
P Downes Elected, 239 
Retirement, Problems Com., Minutes, 33, 80, 
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Retirement System, Public School, Addresses 
Needed, 369 
Rifle Team, Manheim, 319 


Rinier, H. G., Retired, 76 
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Safety Rules, Tiny Tots Learn, STC, Slippery 
Rock, 362; Signs, W. L. McGaw, 343 

Salaries, Retirement, and Subsidies, 310 

Salary Study, PSEA Research, 25 

Saturnalia Banquet, 284 

Sawyer, Charles, Teachers and 1950 Census, 72 

Schlegel, A. G. W., Altoona Supt., 107 

Scholarship, Colorado Mines, 320; Conservation, 
351; Mulling Engineering, 343; NROTC, 119; 
Parent-Teacher, 356; Teachers, 203 

School Administrators, Conf., NYU, 307 
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20¥, 275; Officers, 1949, 276; Resolutions, 
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School Service Institute, 319 

Schoolmen Not Medicinemen, M. N. Funk, 233 

Schoolmen’s Week, 273 

Science, Challenge of 20th Century, Hamilton 
Lyon, 57; Fellowships for Physics Teachers, 
282; National Foundation, 55; Oct. Cover, 50; 
Teacher Aids, 173 

Scouller, Josephine E., Retired, 202 

Secondary Principals, Chicago Convention, 237; 
Conf., 309; Officers, 202; Program, 74; Reso- 
lutions, 202; Yearbook, 37 

Secretaries, Pa. State School Assn., 201, 275 

Selective Service Director Extends Thanks, 113 

Sharon, Cerebral Palsy, 26; Teachers and Lay- 
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Sharp, Ralph, and Alice M. Gocher, Career and 
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Shoemaker, N. E., 130; President’s Message, 17, 
73, 105, 169, 200 

Shuman, J. T.,; 265, Society Needs Vocational 
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Sight-Saving, Lesson, 356 
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Smith, Lawrence D., Beaver Falls Supt., 276 

Social Studies Council, Chicago Meeting, 55; 
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Society Needs Vocational Ed., J. T. Shuman, 263 
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State Legislation, 272; Budget, 272; Education 
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Field Course, 314; Slippery Rock, 362 

Stauffer, C. E., 130 
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President’s Message, 236, 271, 306, 347; Re- 
port on Retirement, 306 

Stock, E. K., 130 

Stover, K. M., Southern Dist. Pres., 171 

Strattan, J. M., Retirement Liberalization, 13 

Stricker, Mrs. Lillian, Retired, 77 

Studebaker, Mabel, Elected NEA Pres., 11, Ac- 
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Student Council Conference, 211; Handbook, 182 

Student Government Conf., 25 

Subsidies, 311 
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Tamaqua Supt., F. G. Horner, Honored, 170 

Tax Equalization Board, Pa., J. F. Lotz, 60 

Teacher Assns., C. G. Enterline, 61 

Teacher Ed. and Prof. Standards Com., Minutes, 
33, 112, 278, 355, Report, 167; PSEA Conf., 
170, .239; NEA, 23, 274 

Teacher, This School Year, R. N. Walker, 63 

Teacher Welfare Com., Minutes, 34, 112, 355, 
Report, 157 

Teachers and the 1950 Census, 72 

Teaching, We Discovered, Elizabeth Hosking, 
346 

Teamwork, PSEA, R. A. Nichols, 97 

Temple University, 1949 Reading Clinic, 170 

Tenure Decisions: W. D. Byers, 36; Chilletti, 
34; Lotta I. Davies, 319; H. E. Houtz, 36; 
Margaret Thomas, 36; Beatrice Wood, 35 

Thiel College, FTA, 207 

Thistlethwaite, J. R., Retired, 77 

Thompson, G. B., Pres., Sec. Prin., 74 

Thompson, R. T., 195 

Thrift Education, R. A. Jacobson, 196 

Tiny Tots Learn Safety Rules, STC, Slippery 
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Townsend, A. V., 130 
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Tribute to the Keystone State, 195 

Trustees of Permanent Fund, Minutes, 278; Re- 
port, 154 
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United Nations and October 24, S. R. Yarnall, 59 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars, Essay Contest, 75 

Visual Ed., R. E. Turley, 198 

Vocational Education, J. T. Shuman, 263; 
Watsontown Plan, O. G. Cocks, Jr., 266 

Volunteer Group, W. York Hospital, 64 
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Washington Conference, Teacher Ed. and Prof. 
Standards, 274 

Watsontown Plan, O. G. Cocks, Jr., 266 
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West York Hospital Volunteer Group, 64 
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Whitely Twp. School, Greene Co., Twins, 26 

Wilkins, Jr., H. S., Allegheny Co., Art picture, 
26 

Williams, C. O., 201 

Wilmington to Entertain Classroom Teachers, 276 

Wilson High School, West Lawn, Public Speak- 
ing, 358 

Workshop, Local Branch, Penn State, 21, Penn 
Hall, 347 
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Yarnall, S. R., October 24 and the UN, 59 
York Schools, Radio Broadcast, 306 














